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(Read before the Philofophical Society, Feb. 16, 1787.) 


DEAR SiR, 


Y curiofity was fo highly gra- 
tified a few days pait, witha 
remarkable phenomenon of our at- 
mofphere, that I cannot forbear 
ving you an account of it; and 
if lcan make the defcription but 
half as entertaining to you, as the 
profpect was to me, I fhall think 
my labour weil beftowed. 

Some of the principal operations 
of nature, and fuch as one would 
think muft almoft every day be ex- 
pofed to our obfervation, are ne- 
verthelefs fomehow unaccountably, 
and, as if by defign, carried on be- 
hiad the curtain fo fecretly, that we 
are left almoft entirely ignorant of 
the matter. If, therefore, once in 

acentury, we chance to catch 
nature off her guard, it becomes us 
toattend with diligence, and to give 
ajutt hiftory of the experiment to 
others, for the improvement of our 
philofophical knowledge. 

We often obferve the cleareft blue 
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Bethlehem, Sept. 9, 1786. 


fky, in the courfe of a few hours, 
totally obfcured by thick and dark 
clouds. But we know, very imper- 
feétly, how thefe clouds are gene- 
rated. It is of this procefs, how- 
ever, that I am going to give you 
fome account. 

The beautiful valley of Wyoming 
is bounded by two parallel ranges of 
mountains, four or five miles diftant 
from each other, running N. FE. and 
S. W. nearly. The river Sufque- 
hannah nike abruptly through the 
N. W. mountain, a little above the 
mouth of Leehawanie; it afterwards 
continues running along the valley 
for many miles, towards the S. W. 
with frequent ferpentine windings. 
Wilkfboroughisfituated onthe S,. E. 
bank of the river, eight or nine 
miles below Leechawanie,—and° at 
this place there is a very extenfive 
view of both the mountains, as well 
‘towards the N. E. as the S. W. 

On the 5th of September latt, 
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the weather was very warm, with 
flying clouds from the S. W. until 
towards evening, when the lower 
clouds difperfed, and difcovered a 
clear ‘ky, with a few itreaks of fupe- 
rior clouds, finely coloured, as ufual, 
by the fetting fun. The moon want- 
eda little of being full, and appear- 
ed very beautiful about an hour in 
height above the eaftern mountain. 
A little above the moon there pafled 
along narrow dark cloud, which 
ftretched N. E. and S. W. farther 
than the eye could yeach, and feem- 
ed to lye directly over, and parallel 
to the fummit of the mountain. It 
appeared to move brifkly towards 
the N. W. and I expected it to pafs 
off quickly, leaving a perfe@ly clear 
fky. Looking again towards the 
moon, a few minutgs afterwards, I 
found the cloud greatly increafed in 
breadth ; its upper edge had ad- 
yanced confiderably towards the ze- 
nith; but its lower edge, where 
there feemed to be the greateft mo- 
tion, had not changed place at all. 
I now found that thecloud was con- 
tinually augmented at its lower edge, 
and that a thoufand little clouds 
were conftantly generated in the 
clear air, juft below the great cloud, 
which by a /brifk motion upwards, 
prefently attached themfelves to it, 
whilit the whole body of the cloud, 
by a more gradual motion, proceed- 
ed northweftward. I gazed at this 
appearance for the fpace of two 
hours, with pleafure and aftonifh- 
ment; during all which time the 
operation went on without any in- 
terruption, and with very little va- 
riety. By this time the whole 
Heavens wereobfcured by very thick 
and dark clouds, excepting the nar- 
row flreak between the eaftern edge 
of the cloud, and . the mountain, 
which fill remained clear. 1 now 
went to bed, but have reafon to be- 
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lieve, from the appearance next 
morning, that the cloud continned 
forming in the fame manner durin 
the whole night. Early next mom. 
ing it began to rain a little, and 
more diltant clouds arriying from the 
S. E. clofed the fcene. 

When I firft obferved this appear. 
ance, a low cloud was jutt vifible o. 
ver the top of the mountain, and 
continued there the whole evening, 
It feemed to move flowly towards 
the N. E. This convinced me that 
the brifk current of air, which | 
felt conftantly from the S. E. did 
not reach much beyond the moun. 
tain. 

If we attempt an explanation of 
this phenomenon, the firft difficulty 
that occurs is, whence could be de- 
rived that continual fupply of freh 
air, loaded with vapours, which fur- 
nifhed matter for fuch a prodigious 
quantity of clouds? It could not be 
from the N. W. for the cloud moved 
in that direétion, nor by @ low 
counter current, for the lower air 
was felt conftantly the fame way. 
It could not be from the 5. E, for 
a low cloud was feen the whole time 
hovering a little beyond the moun- 
tain, and moving flowly ina differ. 
ent direétion. I conclude, there- 
fore, that it was by a direct preci- 
pitation of the fuperior air along the 
fummit of the mountain, occafion 
ed probably by its coldnefs: for 
the next morning, in croffing the 
mountain, I found myfelf involved 
in a cold mift, which obliged me to 
wrap my coat clofe about me, tho 
the air in the valley was ftill werm. 

If the air defcended direétly 
the mountain, it appears that the 
cloud or vapour, as foon as it wa 
feparated from the air, in which it 
had been diffolved, became lighter 
and mounted upwards with a que 
motion, at the fame time thet * 
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6,350 fquare miles. 
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moved N.W. from the mountain ; 
at alt it feemed to do fo: or, if 
this rifling was only apparent, the 
motion of the detached parts of the 
doud muft have been much fwifter 
at firft, than it became a few minutes 
afterwards. 

I fhall conclude with propofing 
this query. Are not the cold fum- 
ihitsof mountains the great and ge- 


neral means employed by nature, 
for precipitating the waters from the 
atmofphere, wherein they had been 
held in a flate of folution, andthere- 
by producing rains ? 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your’s fincerely, 
Davio Ritrennouse. 


F. Hopkinfon, Efq. 
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Confiderations on the Alterations made on the Face of the Earth, by 
Atterations.—[Continued from Page 271, and now concluded.] 


‘ROM the eaft end of Long- 
Ifland, to the extremity of the 
Cape of Florida, the coaft, taken 
ina dire&t line, is about 1180 miles 
long, allowing 50 miles for a medi- 
um breadth of the acquired lands, 
which I apprehend muit be confider 
ed as a moderate e‘timate ; and mul- 
tiplying thefe two numbers, one by 
theother, the produ will be 59,000 
iquare miles, allowing 200 miles for 
the extent of the Flemith and Dutch 
coafts, from Dunkirk to the mouth of 
theTexel, andonl 40 forthe breadth; 
allowing for a {pace occupied 
bythe Zuyder fea, we fhall have 8,000 
eee miles for the acquifition here. 
ving no particular information of 
the latitudes and longitudes of the 
angles of the Delta, f muft truft to 
meafures taken with compafies ona 
map, and I find the bafe 150 miles, 
and each leg 120; from whichmea- 
lures, finding the altitude of the tri- 
angle, I compute the contents at 
Thefe three 
oumbers of {quare miles added toge- 
ther, make an extent of 73,350 
fuch miles gained from the fea. 
To balance this lofs, a very large 
extent of country muft have been 
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overflowed ; but neither hiftory orcir- 
cumilances give us any infight where 
to fix fuch an inundation; for as to 
the opinion of thoie who fuppefe 
the Mediterranean fea tu have been 
formed by the violence of the ocean 
breaking through its banks, at the 
Streights of Gibraltar, I look on it 
as a conjecture quite unfupported : 
but, if a fact, it mult have happen- 
ed long before the oldeit records we 
have any knowledge of were written. 
Betides, fuechaneruption of the ocean 
through its ancient fhores muit pro- 
bably be owing to fome violent cou- 
cuflion, and have taken place in a 
fhort {pace of time. But the attera- 
tions under confideration, mutt have 
commenced when rdin and {now be- 
gan to fall, and have continued by 
flow and imperceptible degrees, to 
the prefent time, and will unavoida- 
bly exilt as long as the prefent coniti- 
tution of our globe continues. 
Should I beafked, what is become 
of all the waters, which formerly 
occupied the places now dry ? I con- 
ceive I can anfwer the queftion in a 
natural way, without having recourfe 
to Doctor Burnet’s hypothetisof ca- 
verns, and an immente abyis in the 
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earth, into which all fuperfluous wa- 
ters are received. 

It is the property of all fluids, 
when at liberty, to expand them- 
felves, and form level furfaces, or 
rather rounded ones, though too lit- 
tle fo to be perceptible; which pro- 
perty water partakes of in as high 
a degree as any other liquid. The 
{furface of our earth is computed at 
nearly two hundred millions of fquare 
miles, and fuppofed by many to be 
nearly equally divided between land 
and fea; which gives one hundred 
million of fuch miles for the furface 
of the latter, allowing fix fathom, 
or thirty-fix feet for the medium 
depth of the waters difplaced ; which 
number of feet ufed as a multiplier 
to 73,350, gives 2,640,600 fquare 
miles, at one foot deep; but this 
expanded over one hundred million 
of miles will reduce the depth ac- 
quired by the fea to 64 lines, or a 
little more than half an inch, which 
would not be pereeivable onany coaft, 
was it to happen fuddenly. 

‘The Cafpian fea thay be offered as 
an objection to my fuppofition, as 
it is known to have gained confide- 
rably on its fhores ; but this can lit- 
tle invalidate my argument, ’till it 
is proved to have fome communicati- 
on with the ocean.— This extenfive 
lake was very imperfeétly known to 
the weftern world, before Mr. Han- 
way publifhed his account thereof, 
drawn from the journals of modern 
navigators thereon, and his own ob- 
jervations. 

As it receives many rivers, and 
has no vifible outlet, it was fuppof- 
ed to have a communication with 
fome other fea by a fecret channel 
orchannels. But fuch a conjecture 
is needlefs, if we apply Mr. Haley’s 
calculation of the evaporation of the 
Mediterranean te this fea; whofe 


evaporations would probably be found 
nearly fufficient tocarry off thequan- 
tity of water conftantly flowing into 
it: I fay nearly, for from Mr. Han. 
way’s account, it is evident this fea 
gains on the land in fome places, 
without loofing equally in others. 
But as far as we can conjecture from 
the imperfect accounts thereof, left 
us by the ancients, this increafe pro- 
ceeds but flowly, and may, I believe, 
be accounted for in the following 
manner. 

This large body of water is fitu- 
ated in the midft of a very extenfive 
continent, at a great diftance from 
any other fea; bordered in fome 
places by mountains, and paras 
the waters of many rivers 5 to mo 
of which it probably gives birth, by 
means of the vapours exhaled from 
it. Did all the rivers which flow 
into this fea, owe their origin to its 
exhalations, there would be a regu- 
lar circulation, without any excels 
on either fide; and it would proba- 
bly remain in a fixed ftate, gaining 
on one hand as much as it loft on the 
other ; but this not being the cafe, 
an additional fupply mutt be fought 
for. 

Befides the rivers which rife a 
fuch a diftance from the Cafpian fea, 
that we may reafonably fuppofetheir 
fourcés are fed by its vapours, there 
are others which run fuch a long 
courfe, and whofe heads are fo re- 
mote, that we may reafonably fup- 
pofe part of their waters are deriv 
from fome other caufe than the ¢x- 
halations of the fea. Such are the 
Volga, rifing much nearer the gulph 
of Finland, and the Yaick which 
flows from the northern partsof Afia 
The furplus of thefe waters, not re 
turning to the fource of their origis 
but flowing into this fea, probably 
occalions the redundancy, Bo 
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obliges it to overflow itsbanks where 


It may niot be foreign to the pre- 
fent purpofe, if we confider the great 
difference between the fea coaits in 
andnear the frigid zones, and thofe 
of the more temperate and warmcli- 
mates. The firft are generally 
abrupt and broken, confifting of fteep 
rocks 3 the latter, moftly low and 
ufually of gravel, fand, or clay : 
neither is this difference confined to 
the coafts, but often takes place in - 
land ; the mountains in the north- 
ern and fouthern regions, confifting 
moftly of naked and barren rocks: 
on the contrary, in the warmer cli- 
mates they are ufuallycloathed with 
fome foil and verdure, to the borders 
of perpetual fnow, which has taken 
poliefion of the fummits of the moft 
lofty. Whether this difference be 
owing to the original conttitution of 
the earth, or to other caufes, . is not 
ealy to determine ; though I believe 
the former to have been the cafe, as 
nature never operates needlefsly ; 
rocks only being capable to retift the 
exceflive rigour of the cold, and ve- 
getable earth muft have been ufelefs, 
when buried under fnow for nearly 
the whole year; or if not, none but 
afew of the moft hardy vegetables 
could refift the piercing blafts com- 
mon on the elevated places of thofe 
climates: but it isotherwife in the val- 

8, where the heat of the fun, in- 
creafed by reflection from thofe ftu- 
pendous rocks, leaves the earth clear 
for fome part of the year, long e- 
hough to produce fomething for the 
fupport of the inhabitants, of whom 

vidence has been careful in ano- 
ther manner, by replenifhing the 
waters with fifh, and making the 
rocks on, and iflands in the fea, re- 
Ceptacles for myriads of aquatic 


birds, whofe fleth andeggs, furnilh a 
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confiderable part of the food of the 
inhabitants. 

Another effect owing to thevarie- 
ty of heat and cold, in different cli« 
mates, is the manner in which va- 
pours raifed from, are returned tothe 
earth, which alone would be fuffici- 
ent to caufe great differences between 
the coafts, were all parts of the earth 
of fimilar conftitutions. 

The waters fufpendedin the atmo- 
{fphere, are returned either in a fluid 
or congealed ftate; the latter pres 
vailing in proportion to thc coldnefs 
of the climate; and the variation 
forming three divifions of the earth: 
the firft confifting of the fric¢idzones, 
where fnow prevails over ruin, —the 
temperate, where it falls plentifully 
at one feafon of the year only,— 
and the torrid, where it never falls 
at all, except on the tops of very 
high mountains.—Another effect to 
be confidered, is that of the return- 
ing fun in fpring, in each of thefe 
divifions. 

In the cold climates the fun ope- 
rates only for a fhort {pace, and that 
feebly on the congealed fuow, melt- 
ing but a {mall portion; little of 
which has time to run off, being 
checked by the cold of the night, 
fo that floods rarely happen. 

In the temperate climates the fun 
acts more forcibly ; warm winds are 
frequent in the night, fo as to con- 
tinue the thaw, and heavy rains are 
common; thefe occafion frequentand 
violent floods. 

In the torrid zone thaws have lit- 
tle place; but rains, though leis 
frequent, are violent when they hap- 
pen, pouring down in torrents, and 
occafioning floods. 

From this view it is evident, that 
floods feldom happen in cold regi- 
ons, but often and violent in tempe- 


rate and hot; by which means al 
tie 
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theloofer fabftancesare wafhed down 
from the higher grounds, and bein 
checked by the evennefs of the lower 
grounds, or oppofition of the fea, 
are depfited, and gradually form 
ftratum upon ftratum: but in the 
colder parts of the globe, thefe laft 
parts are feldom removed, and very 
few alterations happen on the coafls 
from atterations. 

From what has been faid, if true, 
it is evident that a ball like ourscan- 
not be eternal, nor probably of that 
antiquity afcribed to it by the old 
Egyptians, or modern Chinele, it 
being in a conftant itate of mutation; 
no fhower falling without producing 
fome atteration; noue running down 
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the {mallet declivity pure and Vii: 
pid ; which atterations are conftant. 
ly to the detriment of the hi her 
grounds, without any means yet dif. 
covered for their regaining what the 
lofe > therefore, the confequence 
a long feries of time, mutt be the 
reduction, of the earth: to a plain 
and the-rocky fkeleton. of its anci. 
ent carcafs, in which ftate poffibly 
it would not be fit for the habitation 
of man ; from which we may fup- 
pofe, our carth will be annihilated 
oraltered by fome fuddencataftrophe, 
or become ulelefs, further than as2 
moon to our moon, fhould hhe fur. 
vive its 
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Defiription of the CHALYBEATE SPRINGS, near Saratoga, with a 
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Py" HE following obfervations 

on the Chalybeate Springs, 
near Saratoga, I have the pleafure 
to communicate in compliance with 
your requeft. Having, as yet, found 
no leifure to poflefs myfelf analyti- 
cally of the particular properties of 
the waters, I can only {peak of them 

enerally. 

The fprings are found about ele- 
ven miles weit from Gen. Schuyler’s 
houfe, at Saratoga. ‘They are fcat- 
tered along a vale or flip of low wet 
land, lying between two pine ridges, 
which run north and fouth parallel 
to each other, at the diftance of fix- 
ty or eighty yards. ‘The moft re- 
markable {pring in figure lies north 
of the reft, and is known by the 
name of the Main Spring: as fuch, 
I fhall begin with it, confining my 
remarks, chiefly, to this and one 
more, as having a prior claim to 


Perfpeélive View of tie Main Spring, taken on the /pot-—By G. 


our notice : From thefe may be ga- 
thered a tolerable idea of all the 
reft, which are eight or ten in num- 
ber, apparently alike in their effen- 
tial qualities. 

The Main Spring, then, is @ 
well of clear water, contained ind 
ftony cruft, or rock, of a comic 
figure, being at the bafe twenty: fix 
feet fix inches in circumference ; ul 
height, on the weft fide, thirty-fe- 
ven inches, perpendicular ; and of 
the eaft fide fifty-eight. On the 
fummit there is a circular aperture, 
or bafons ten inches in diameter, 
which difcovets the water bubbling 
up within a few inches of the top- 
This rock, or cruft, is evidently a 
petrifation, compofed of feveral 
{trata, which have been formed under 
repeated overflowings of the water 
—but at what times thofe overflow- 
ings took place—whether they yc 
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gontinue at certain periods—or whe- 
ther they have totally ceafed, and 
when,—-ate matters of {peculation 
among the curious. From the pre- 
vailing opinion of the country, I 
was once inclined to believe that this 
well had periodical difcharges ; and, 
asthe report of the place pronoun- 
ced them to happen every fn moon 
(an opinion which few perfons have 
venturedto contradict ) | was prompt 
ed to very particular obfervations 
andenquiries‘on this head.—I'vilited 
the Springs in perfon in the month 
of July, 1783, when, it may be 
prelumed, the weather was dry and 
fultry—and then, to the belt of my 
recollection, I found the water with- 
im three or four inches of the brim 
of the bafon. It was not then full 
moon; but [ enquired of a gentle- 
man, who had his daughter at the 
waters for the cure of the king’s 
evil and had paffed his time there 
the preceding full moon—if he had 
teeived any difcharge from the 
} fon:—T'o this he aonted in the 
negative. This information, as it 
agrees with other evidence no lefs 
queftionable, goes very far to prove 
that this {pring is not at prefent 
influenced y the moon. 

I next proceeded to examine how 


far it might be affected by the annual 


Melting of the fnow, which, com- 


municating with the fource of the 
fpring, might fo {well the water as 
to procure a periodical, but annual 
difcharge from the aperture of the 
ock: and I was encouraged to be- 
lieve this might be the cafe, by fome 
of the country people, who roundly 

erted, in oppofition to the fup- 
poled lunar influence (but without 
ligning a caufe) that the water 
did annually boil over. 

Having ocealion to vilit Saratoga 
the followin yr autumn, l was fortu- 


Matcly favoured with a feafon the 


moft proper for terminating my 
doubts. It wasthe month of Oc- 
tober. The feafon was fingularly 
wet, it having rained, almoft in- 
ceflantly, for two months before: 
but how great my furprife ! when, 
inftead of an expected redundancy 
of water in the bafon, I found it 
retired fix inches, or more, below 
the mark where I left it in July— 
yet the ftrength and pungency of the 
water was, as I thought, confide- 
rably weakened, as if occafioned by 
the falling of the rain. 

This difcovery has given a new 
turn to my fpeculations. From the 
nature and formation of the rock, 
which, as I have obferve * before, is 
a petrifaction, it is hardly to be 
doubted that the water it enclofes 
ufed to overflow its limits ; and that 
probably at ftated periods: for how 
can we otherwife account for the 
exiltence and magnitude of the rock, 
or the different {trata compofing it ? 
It will appear, I think, no lefs pro- 
bable, that thofe periodical ~dif- 
charges have long fince ceafed, when 
I obferve here, that the rock fhews 
evident figns of decay. Adinit this, 
and it follows that a confiderable 
time muft have elapfed between the 
lait flux of water, and the firft ap- 
pearance of decay in the ftone— 
from whence I would infer, that 
the exterior furface of the rock, “be- 
ing no longer drenched and fed by 
the water, but always expofed to 
the air, yielded to the corrofion of 
the latter, and fell into decay. 

[t is about fifteen years fince thofe 
fprings were firft fthewa by the fa- 
vages to the fettlers, who poflibly 
received from them at the fame time, 
a traditional account of the periodt- 
cal overflowings of the water,—an 
effe& which muft have ceafed, ac- 
cording to appearances, many years 


before. The 
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‘The CORONATION of PETRARCH, as Pret Laurent. Fron 
the Second Volume of Dr. BuRNEY’s hiffory of Mfc, 


N the year 1340, Petrarch had the 
honour of receiving two letters 
on the fame day : one from the Ro- 
man fenate, and the other from the 
Univerfity of Paris, inviting him to 
accept the laurel crown ; and hav- 
tag given the preference to Rome, 
on his arrival in that city, in 1341, 
during the pontificate of pope Be- 
nediét XII, he found every thing 
prepared fer the ceremony of his 
coronation, by the fenator count 
Orfo dell’ Anguillara. The defign 
Was announced in the morning by 
the foun® of trumpets, when the 
people, curious to fee a feftival 
which had been interrupted for fo 
many ages, aflembled in great crowds 
from all quarters. 

Petrarch marched to the Capitol, 
preceded by twelve youths, dreffed 
in fearlet, and of the beft families 
in Rome, finging verfes compofed 
by the poet ; who was attired in a 


robe, prefented to him by Robert 


the Good, king of Naples, who 
had taken it off his own back and 
defired him to wear it on the day of 
his coronation. ‘The principal citi- 
zens of Rome, habited in a green 
uniform, and crowned with flowers 
of different kinds, attended Petrarch 
in proceffion. After thefe, marched 
the fenator, accompanied by the 
chief members of the Roman coun- 
cil, When he wasfeated, Petrarch, 
being f{ummoned by an herald, pro- 
nounced a fhort oration. After- 
wards, when he had thrice cried 
out Jong live the Roman peaple ! long 
hive the fenator ! may God preferve 
bheir liberty ! he kneeled before the 
fenator, who, after a fhort {peech, 
took from his own head a crown of 


laurel, and placed it on that of Pe- 


trarch, faying, “ The crownis th 
meed of virtue.” The poet, then 
recited a beautiful poem upon the 
heroesof Rome, which is not in his 
own works: and the people exprefled 
their approbation by repzated fhouts, 
and exclamations of (ong live the 
poet ! and long may the Capita on 
dure ! Stephen Colonna, as the 
poet tells us himfelf, afterwards 
{poke ; and, having a great affec. 
tion for Petrarch, beftowed onhim 
fuch praife as flowed from the heart. 
His friends who were prefent on the 
occafion thed tears of delight ; “and 
though,” fays Petrarch of himfelf, 
“¢ T was almott overcome with joy, 
I was nat unconfcious that thefe 
honours were fuperior to my defert: 
I blufhed at the applaufe of the peo- 
ple, and at the excefs of prail 
with which I was loaded.” 

At the termination of the cere 
mony, Petrarch was conduéted, 
with the fame attendants, and the 
fame pomp, to the church of St 
Peter, where, after returning thanks 
to the fupreme being for the honour 
which had been beftowed on him, 
he laid down his crown, in 
that it might be placed among the 
offerings that were fufpended to the 
roof of the temple. 

The fame day, count Anguillara 
had letters patent drawn Up, by 
whichthe fenators, after a very flat- 
tering preamble, declare Petrarch 
to have merited the title of a great 
poet and hiftorian ; “ and that, as 
an efpecial mark of his poetical abi- 
lities, they had placed a crewn of 
laurel on hi$ head, granting im P 
well by the authority of gM 


bert, as by that of the fe ' 
Rome, iull power and licence och 
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cite the arts of poetry and hifto- 
ry, to read, difpute, explain anci- 
ent books, make new, compofe po- 
ems, and to wear at all times a 
crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, at 
his pleafure, as well as the poctical 
habit. Finally, he is declared by 
thefe prefents, a Roman citizen, 
entitled to all the privileges annex- 
edto that honourable appellation, 
asan acknowledgement for the af- 
fection which in his works, as_ well 
asinhis public profefons, he has 
always manifelted for the city and 
its regublic. ’ 

Thus ended the pomps and vani- 
tiesof this memorable day, during 
whith Petrarch appears to be no- 
thiaglefsthan a philofopher. All 
the wifdom, modcity, and even de- 
licacy of fentiment with which his 
writings are filled, feem on this oc- 
tafion to have been wholly laid a- 
fideand forgotten. To become a 
public fpectacle, and exhibit his 
perfon for the gratitication of his 
own vanity, and the idle curiofity 
of an ignorant multitude, in thefe 
days would rather qualify a man for 
Bedlam than for the fovereignty of 
Parnaflus. ‘I'he blame can only be 
laid on his youth ; or, rather, on 
the practice of the times, which 
abounded with romantic cultems, 


derive@ from Gothic inftitutions of 
chivalry ; in compliance with which 
knights, nobles, kings, and empe- 
rors frequently exhibited their per- 
fons in tilts, tournaments, and page- 
ants, with as littie concern as vete- 
ran actors by profeffion. 

[ was curious to know Petrarch’s 
own opinion, in his old age, of the 
tranfactions of this day ; and have 
found, in a letter written alittle be- 
fore his death, the following paf- 
fage,—which feems to difarm cen- 
fure. 

“« Thofe laurels with which my 
brows were bound were too green; 
if I had been of a more mature 
age and underftanding, I fhould 
not have fought them. Old men 
only love what is ufeful, while the 
young purfue every thing fplendid, 
without any regard to intrintic 
worth, This crown rendered me 
neither more learned nor more elo- 
quent ; itonly drew upon me the 
envy of the malignant, and robbed 
me of my worted repofe. Ever 
fince that time, I have been con- 
{tantly under alarms: every tongue, 
every pen has been pointed againit 
me ; my friends are become my 
enemies; and I now fuffer for my 
audacity and prefumption.’”” 
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—§ Na word, I do not findthis affirmation. Some of the more 


fufficient ground to believe 

that brutes are capable of recollecti- 
, or active remembrance, for this 
implies the faculty of attending to, 
and arranging the thoughts of one’s 
own mad: a power which, as was 
ne -_ remarked, the brutes have 
>” -%t at all, or very imper- 


st me not be quite pofitive in 
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fazacious animals, as horles, dogs, 
foxes, and elephants, have occalion - 
ally difplayed a power af contrivan¢ e 
which would feem to require reflece 
tion, and a more per.ect ule of mee 
mory, than I have hitherto allowed 
that they poffels. Whena rider has 
falicn from his horfe in a deep river, 
there have been inftances of that no- 


ble creature takiag hold with hig 
+ ‘ 
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teeth, and dragging him alive to 
Jand by the fkirts of the coat.—And 
let me here, for the honor of ano- 
ther noble creature, mention a fac, 
which was never before recorded, 
and which happened not many years 
ago within a few miles of Aberdeen. 
As a gentleman was walking the 
Dee, when it was frozen, the ice 
gave way in the middle of the river, 
and down he funk; but kept him- 
felf from being carried away in the 
eurrent, by grafping his gun, which 
had fallen athwart the opening. A 
dog, who attended him, after many 
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fruitlefsattempts to refcuehismatte, 
ran to a neighbouring village, and 
took hold of the coat of the fir 
perfon he met. The man was alarm. 
ed, and would have difengaged him. 
felf, but the dog regarded him with 
alook fo kind and fo fignificant, 
and endeavoured to pull him along 
with fo gentle a violence, that he 
began to think there might be fome. 
thing extraordinary in the cafe, and 
fuffered himfelf to be conducted by 
the animal; who brought him to his 
matter in time to fave his life.* 
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Philadelphia, 


March 6, 178%. 


To the EDITOR of the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


I inclofe a paper, containing fome obfervations which have been commd- 
nicated to the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, on the 
utility of fowing Grafs Seeds, particularly Clover, on laying down 
lands that have been in tillage. ‘They are the obfervations of 
practical farmer, and appear highly deferving of the public attention 
{ alfo inclofe another communication, containing fome hints on the 
means of giving to plants a power of producing earlier fruit thanis 
common to plants of the fame fpecies, in the ufual mode of culture. 


T. PICKERING, Secretar. 


= Mrerovements of everykind, 
i muft be beneficial in any coun- 
try, and introducing an advantagre- 
ous practice will prove eminently fo 
ina young one. Upon this account, 
1 am led to intrude a few obfervati- 
ons to the fociety for promoting 
agriculture, wifhing they may think 
them deferving that attention the 
fubje&t merits. 


The great effentials in agricul. 
ture are, frugality and induftry, 
manure, breaking up land, and lay- 
ing it down properly. ’ 

Breaking up land is perfeétiy ut 
derftood by all American farmers, I 
may fay, ¢o an extreme degree; which 
muit be counteraéted by obtaining 
the art of laying down land, with 
artificial gra{s feed. Otherwile the 
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went to the prefs. 
Beattic’s Differ. Vol. 1. p. 77. 


The perfon thus preferved, whofe name was Irvine, died about the yea 1778. 
y has been much talked of in the neighbourhood. I give it as it was told by 
If toa relation of his, a gentleman of honour and learning, and my particule 
ad and approved of this acccunt, before 
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of Pennfylvania, will in very few 
become of little value. 

Laying down lands properly, be- 
ing an objet of the greateft impor- 
tance in the great feale of agricul- 
culture, it is incumbent on you to 
imprefs the neceffity there is, that 
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efome. | this art fhould not only be under- 
fe, ang | food, but practifed by all farmers, 
Sted by | nch or poor, let their foil be clay, 





loam, land, or any mixture what 























* ever. 
Theearth, like the animal body, 
is capable of fupporting a certain 
degree of labour, and like it requires 
4 proportionable nutriment, reit, and 
cleanlinefs ; but withhold from the 
VE. land thofe neceffary reliefs, and like 
a flarved, over-worked, neglected 
flave, it will be exhaufted and worn 
mmd- — out; which, inftead of making pro- 
mthe [| fittothe owner, and benefit to the 
down f flate, will impoverifh the éne, and 
ofa | difgrace the other. 
ntion, The flate of Pennfylvania affords 
a the | afoil well fuited to produce artifici- 
hanis | al grafs from feed, and this is the 
re, means by which the land fhall re- 
ceive that proportion of reft which 
ms 8 abfolutely requifite, and at the 
‘icul- | fame time yield a crop, profitable 
ry, | tothe farmer, and beneficial to the 
jlay- f citizens, from the extraordinary 
produce it will yield for market. 
Une You announce to the world your 
1 | wih to promote agriculture. This 
hich has ftimulated me to addrefs you, 
ning | ‘recommend and encourage this 
with | Maxim, Break up and lay down land 
the | len ; for unlefs this is more gene- 
778. 
| by Gentlemen, 
ulat 
¢ it T is a well known faét, that 
ble plants growing on dry and warm 





ad, produce ripe feed earlier than 








Experiment in fowing Peas. 
gable lands, in the lower counties rally adopted, and carried into prac- 
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tice, I will venture to declare a fyf- 
tem of agriculture cannot be perfect 
in America. Sow clover feed every 
two or three years, then let the 
land lay one or two years, and up 
with it again. It is not my inten- 
tion to point out the mode of crop. 
ping land fucceflively, nor to fay 
which is the beft way to fow clover 
feed ; but being convinced the high 
price of this invaluable feed, and 
the variablenefs of our feafons, dif- 
courage many, and put it out of the 
power of a greater number to pur- 
chafe it. It is therefore my humble 
opinion, thatthe legiflature ought to 
be applied to, and requefted to allow 
fuch a bounty on clover feed, as 
would infallibly promote the growth 

of a fuflicient quantity, and at the 

fame time reduce the price to about 

fix-pence per pound. I mutt leave'ic 

to the fociety to prefs the confe- 

quences of thefe facts, for they are 

deferving your notice, and the full 

countenance of every legiflature. 

And I will boldly affert it will prove 

of more real benefit to agriculture 

and ftock, in the prefent {late of our 

country, than any other fingle thing 

that can be done. Reduce the price 

of clover feed, and inflead of bare 

fields, daily wafhing away, you will 

fee them covered with grafs and 

cattle. 

Inthe fpring, 1785, I fowed eighty 
pounds of clover feed on thirty-five 
acres of thin green wheat, the fuc- 
cefs fully juftihes the foregoing ob- 
fervations. 
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Philadelphia, March 6, 1787. 


other plants of the fame {pectes, 
growing on land which is moiil aad 


cold. ‘The Englith writers on 
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bandry mention two kinds of barley, 
common and rath-ripe; but they 
fay, that the latter, which ripens 
earlier than the former, acquires that 
quality only by being fown, during 
everal fuccefiive years, on high and 
dry grounds, particularly their chil- 
tern lands ; and that rath-ripe bar- 
hey, by being fown on the low, rich 
vallies, will, in. a courfe of years, 
be changed into common barley. 
Yhefe faéts may explain the event 
of the following experiment in gar- 
dening, which may be extended to 
a variety of plants, and with the 
higheft probability of fuccefs. 
One year,, on the roth of July, I 
fowed fome beds of early Chariton 
peas. The foil was but moderately 
fertile, and rather dry than other- 
wife. ‘The peas foon, fprang up ; 
but the hot and dry weather which 
foliowed, from the middle of July 
to the middle of Auguit, checked 
the growth of the vines, which rofe 
only to the height of from 20 to 
24 inches.: although a parcel of 
the fame Charlton peas, fown. early 
m the fpring, produced vines of 5 
and 6 feetin height. Onthe 26th 
of July I fluck them, as the ten- 
drils began to curl. Auguft 2d, ma- 
ny were in blofflom. September 7th, 
the vines were dvy, and the peas per- 
fectly ripe. The pods were fhort, 
having only three and four peas in 
cach ; but thefe were fair and large 
as the English ones.from which they 
were produced. The crop was fmall, 
as may be colle&ed from the circum- 
flances already related ; being, in 


fact, only double in quantity to the 
feed fown.. 


Experintent in fowing Peas, 


In the following {pring T fowed 
the above mentioned produce ; and 
at the fame time, and in the like 
ground adjacent, I fowed what se. 
mained of the original parcel of 
Englifh peas. The former produced 
full green pods, fit for gathering, 
two or three cays earlier than the 
latter. 

Vrom. this experiment, compared 
with the obfervations of the Englith 
writers, relative to. rath-ripe and 
common barley, I draw the follow. 
ing conclufion :. that a power of pro- 
ducing carlier fruit, in the fame cli- 
mate, may be given to all plants, 
the feeds. of which can be fown, and 
produce ripe feeds, during the heat 
of fummer ; and that by fowing 
the feeds thus produced, feveral 
years fucceflively, and only during 
the heat of fummer, this power 

nay. be annually increafed toa cer- 
tain degree. 

My motive for fowing late, was 
to obtain fome good peas, free from 
bugs. In this I was not difappoint- 
ed: for, excepting in three or four 
peas, no fign of a bug appeared, 
Thefe three or four were remarkas 
ble: they were hollow, and exactly 
refembled peas jn which. the bugs 
had grown to maturity, and efeaped. 
And ’tis undoubtedly true, that, 
in thefe, eggs had been laid and 
hatched, and the bug had flown; all 
which mut have happened in the 
fpace of about thirty days ; the 
vines having bloflomed on the ad of 
Auguit, and the dry peas having 
been gathered on the 7th of Sep- 
tember. 
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Strictures or Pronunciation. 


For the 
Me. Evitor, 


aman of bufinefs, and have 
AM f bufinefs, and h 


not much time to examine into 
criticiims, and the analogy and con- 
fruction of words ; but as | have a 
ferious defire that we fhould have 
fome kind of a {tandard for the words 
weare tomake ufe of, I have thought 
of propofing a convention of the Li- 
terati, from the feveral itates, to 
fettle on fome general principles of 
contruction, orthography, and pro- 
nunciation ; for as matters feem to 
be going now, we fhall foon be at 
as great a lofs to underftand each 
other as were the builders of the 
tower of Babel. Determined to co- 
pyafter every European whim, whe- 
ther it has reafon or propriety on its 
fide or not, we are in a fair way 
foon to be in a labyrinth, from which 
we fhall rarely be able to extricate 
ourfelves. 

A fet of writers have jately fprung 
up in England, who tell us, there 
is no need of any rules for {pelling, 
becaufe the beft rule is to fpell a word 
jult as you pronounce it : very well, 
then, if Iam in New-England, I 
muft fpell ** Keow, Geyown, Fc.” 
If in Philadelphia, * the belt vine is 
made from avines that grow,” Sc. 
And if in the fouthern ftates, « have 
you hurd whar the general is.”’— 
No, no, fay they, thefe are provin- 
cial accents, you muft not follow 
them, yon muit learn to pronounce 
as they do at the court of Great- 
Britain ; this is the ftandard of the 
Englith language.—Be it fo, but 
how am I to know, at this diltanee, 
how they Spell and fpeak there. 

A pert blockhead who has be- 
Some tutor to my fon, is teaching 
him the way in which /e fays it’s 
dvac there; but the poor boy makes 
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fuch a barbarous work of it, that I 
am ready to bruife him every time’ 
he reads.aleflonto me. As Iam 
now old, and cannot read writing 
very well without {pectacles, [ called 
him the other day to read a letter 
to me; my friend wifhed to Know 
if any member of the legiflature had 
paffed by my houfe; the boy began, 
‘¢ Dear fir, hasanze raember of the 
legiflatcher paf? by, &c.”’ You block- 
head, faid 1, quite angry, you are 
reading all falfe; my friend knows 
very well there is no Azze whois a 
member of the legiflature ; they are 
all men. Legiflatcher, ha! what fort 
of a word is that pray? Did you 
ever hear fuch a word in your life ? 
Again, my friend does not want to 
know whether they are beyond my 
houfe or not; but whether they 
paffed this way or the other. Pappa, 
fays the child, with all the innocence 
imaginable, I’m {ure that’s the way 
Mr. makes me pronounce thofe 
words, and faysitis the way they do 
at court—I’ve 4ard hun fay fo manne 
atime, pappa. I don’t doubt it at 
all, my fon, fays I; for tince the 
prince of Waies turned night into 
day, and tanght them to breakfait 
at cight o’clock in the evening, the 
court may probably think it right to 
overturn every thing elle; and it 
would be wonderful indeed, if their 
poor mother tongue, which they to 
much defpife, fhould efcape them. 
But do you, my fon, take Pope, 
Addifon, Swift, Steele, and Watts 
for your models, and learn how they 
wrote and fpoke; they 
the pureft patieras of the la 
air | let the 
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may, ‘heir language and pronuncia- 
tion will always be refpected by the 
beft of judges. 

Now, asI fee no propriety in our 
being twined and twifted about, as 


Progrefs of a Countryman. 


the whims of a foreign Nation thal 
direct, I with we may adi on true 
independent principles, and have a 
{tandard of our own. 
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The Progrefs of a Countryman. 
To the EDITOR of the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


WAS born and educated about 

eighty miles diftance from the 
city, and, ’till lately, confidered my- 
felf as a firft rate perfonage. My 
age is not quite 25. It is true, I 
have {pent the whole of my life, ex- 
cept the laft month, in the country 
—but I was there thought a prodi- 
gy. Before I was fixteen years old, 
{ had learned as far as the Rule of 
Three in cyphering ; had read Pil- 
grim’s Progrefs twice over, and 
could fay the verfes at the end of 
Dilworth’s fpelling-book, by heart. 
My relations kept me at fehool ’till 
I was almoft twenty-one, and Icould 
then beat my matter at figures. It 
was a lucky thing for me that he 
died foon after, for I got his place 
by it, and continued keeping {chool 
there ’till a few months ago; when, 
tired of fo infignificant a poft, and 
wifhing to fignalize myfelf, I took 
up the refolution of coming to the 
city. Preparatory to this, I took 
every ftep to qualify myfelf for aé- 
ingin thecapacity of aclerkina mer- 
chant’s counting houfe ; not doubt- 
ing, but that by my merits, I fhould 
at leaft rife to be cafhier of the bank. 
Now and then, that I might not 
appear like a fool upon coming to 
town, I read fome entertaining hifto- 
ry, fuch as Parifmus and Parifmenus, 
and the Seven Wife Men of Greece. 
now thought that I knew enough, 


and could talk like neighbour Sprig- 
gins, the aflembly-man, and ac- 
cordingly fet oT for Philadelphia, 
a place which I withed to fee. I 
fhall not trouble you with the par- 
ticulars of my journey—all went on 
very well ’till I arrived in the city. 
My treatment there was rather mor- 
tifying. My horfe was none of the 
beit, it is true, for he was about 
twelve hands high, and had loft one 
of his ears, which neighbour Sprig- 
gins cut off, becaufe he had tref- 
paffed on his ground. As I proceed- 
cd flowly through the ftreet, viewing 
the various objects that prefented, 
I was frequently put out of counte- 
nance by the remarks I heard made. 
One fellow called my nag, “ the 
king of Pruffia’s prancer ;” and I 
heard a gentleman fay, there is Bu- 
cephalus come to life again. But 
the wicked boys were the moft trou 
blefome ; one would fay, my friend, 
will you fell your racer? And ano- 
ther would hand me a brickbat to 
keep the cold out of his ears. At 
latt, through various tribulations, I 
reached a tavern, and difmounted. 
Soon after candle-light I retired to 
bed, being exceedingly weary. 
had not lain but a few hours, wien 
I awoke, frightened with the molt 
hideous noife that ever faluted my 
eat ; it feemed to be repeated from 
every quarter; I liftened with the 
greatelt 
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ate attention, but could not 
makeany thing out of it. Upon 
this I ftarted up, and ran down 
fairs to the door, and with preci- 
pitation enquired what was the mat- 
ter? But was only laughed at, and 
told that it was the watchmen call- 
ing the hour. This, methought, 
was ftrange—in the day, to be fure, 
there may be ufe in letting us know 
what o’clock it is ; but who wifhed 
tobewaked, from a found fleep, to 
be told the time of night? How- 
ever, I went to bed, and was kept 
from enjoying repofe "till morning, 
by thefe diftrefling notes. 

The next day, after a vaft deal of 
trouble, I found out a coufin of 
mine, who had been in town a year 
or two, and was apprentice to a 
hatter: he being a great beau, and 
alad of fpirit, agreed to fhow me 
the city, and initiate me into its 
mylteries. We patrolled all the 
frets, and faw every thing worth 
fecing, The recapitulation would, 
to you, be tedious and dull, but I 
was pleafed and delighted. The lan- 
guage that I heard uttered from 
diferent parts, during our walks, 
was many times unintelligible; and, 
indeed, fuch as my conduétor could 
not always explain. At one corner 
I obferved five or fix young lads 
landing together, each appeared ve- 
ty well pleafed with himfelf, and 
their countenances fhewed a conceit- 
ed gravity ;—they had very large 
fanesin their hands, Surely, ima- 
ged I, they are going to fight, I 
was more confirmed in this opinion, 
by their talking extremely loud. I 
endeavoured to colle their fenten- 
Ces, but could not perceive any con- 
nection in their difcourfe: every 
how and then, I could indeed dif- 
tingly hear the following words, 
mz. fpafm, phlogiftic diathefis, 


3'5 
antifpafmodics, and proximate caufe; 
what they mean I cannot tell—My 
coulin, indeed, told me that the 
young fellows were doctors—but I 
always thought your town do¢tors 
wore wigs. 

We next went to the court-houfe, 
for I had heard a great deal about 
lawyers, and withed to hear them 
{peak : upon going up the fteps, I 
obferved a numberof young gentle- 
men, with their hair as white as new 
cheefe, {pread out like a half buthel, 
with a fort of {py-glaffes in their 
hands, which they looked through 
every minute; (thisI fuppofe was to 
fharpen their wit, for it made them 
look very fierce). I ftaid at the 
court-houfealmoft two hours, andthe 
chief part of what 1 heard, was 
‘¢may it pleafe your honour ;” and 
then they would read paflages as 
long as my arm out of their big 
books ; and which I was told had 
nothing to do with the fubjeét. 
They ftrutted fo often by me, and 
pulled out their fpy-glafles fo fre- 
quently, that I was glad when my 
coufin agreed to leave the place. 

We next paffed by the coffee- 
houfe, for I expected the merchants 
would be talking on the good of 
the nation; but I could hear little 
but difcourfes about roaft beef, ovi- 
ters, and billsof exchange. How- 
ever, as my bufinefs was to be with 
this clafs of men, I pleafed myfelt 
with the profpeéct of good living. 

I have not yet been able to get a 
place, but have employed myfelf in 
improving my drefs and perfon ; and 
by the affiftance of my coufin make 
now a pretty genteel appearance. I 
wear three glafs feals, of different 
colours, that colt me two fhillings 
and fix pence a piece, to my old 
watch, and have my head drefled by 


the barber. Moreover, I intend to 
learn 








Jearn to dance, and talk of going 
to the next concert. 
Now, as you talk about render- 


ing your magazine beneticial to the 


community, (in your introduction 
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to it) I have thought of appl ying 
to you for advice and affiftance, ang 
by giving both, you'll oblige 


Joun Cropmax. 
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Character of the late Dr. For uERGILLs extracted from Dr. Hird’s 


66 Afeionate Tribute to bis A Lemory.” 


T mutt be admitted that no par- 
tiality of affection fhould fo 
warp the mind, as to influence its 
regard for truth. On common fub- 
jects, the world is indulgent enough 
to accept the embellifhments which 
a warm imagination may add to a 
few plain facts, but the langnage of 
eulogy is always fulpected, and con- 
fequently much more expofed to the 
feverity of remark; yet if any fud- 
ject that I am acquaimted with will 
bear a more than ordinary warmth 
of expreflion, it certainly may be 
indulged in a tribute to the memory 
of the late Dr. Fothergill. 

The general voice has placed him 
amongit the illuitrious characters of 
the prefent age; but, what is more 
to his honour, it has placed him a- 
mongit the beit of men. May the 
memorial I am giving to the public 
preferve his name unblemithed by 
mifreprefentation, till fome more 
equal pen fhall hand it dewn to 
poiterity, as a bright example of 
what great ufefulnefs extraordinary 
talenis may prove to fociety, whea 

inder the direction of a ood heart, 
fine feelings, and an enlarged phi- 
lanthropy. 

Hisunderftanding was of a manly, 
energetic caft; it was penetrating, 
comprehenfive, and highly cultivat- 
ed: there was 2 firm dignity in his 
character, which theugh it could 
not bend to any thing unbecoming 
itfelf, yet was accompanied by a 


certain foftnefs and complacency of 
manner peculiarly conciliating, His 
heart was fimcere, friendly, ‘com 
paffionate, and liberal to excels 
His hand was an unfparing diftribu- 
tor, and the bounties of it, left they 
might not reach the truly worthy, 
were, not unfrequently, diffuted a 
mone tt the impofing and the ungrats- 
ful. 

His praétice as a phyfician was 
by no means confined to London and 
its environs, the place of his long 
and general refidence. For fome 
years paft he made a point of retir- 
ing, during a few fummer months, 
to his place in Chefhire ; a feat cho- 
fen by him as a fequeftered retreat 
from the labours and fatigue of hes 
profeffional attentions, to digeft his 
thoughts, take poffeffion of him- 
felf, and invigorate his mind amd 
body for his returning duties : but 
it too frequently happened, that 
what he had pleatingly conccived as 
an afylum from care and intruiiot, 
proved not the retirement he was ™ 
purfuit of. Wherefoever he refided, 
his name and charater followed 
him, carrying along with them thole 
influences, which not only pervaded 
every quarter of this, and the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Ireland, but 2 
very confiderable part of Europe 2 
North America; from whence, 2 
fes that apparently wouldadmit of th 
delay, he was Frequently confultedby 
letter and defcriptian. 
From 
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Chara&er of the Inte Dr. Fothergill. 


From this high rank in his pro- modeft worth was wounded, nor the 
fdfion, and from the refpectful man- acuteneis of diftrefs increafed, by 
erin which he was aiways treated, the aukwardnefs of its acknowledg- 
itmay very redfonably be concluded, ments.—His was not that drop-like 
that the pecuniary emoluments of bounty which paules in its progrefs; 
his practice were large: and fo they it was full, flowing, and benign. 
certainly were, toan uncommonde- Although it may be the general 

; the produce of his annual practice of pbaketane in other coun- 
practice being greater than has fall- tries, as well asin this, to refufe the 
eatothe lot of moft phyiicians in fees of the inferior clergy, yet the 
thisnation: and could the fees he conduét of Dr. Fothergill towards 
rejected be added to the fum, it aumbers of this clafs; was diftin- 
would have increafed to a furprifing guifhed by fomething more generous 
amount ; but he was accuitomed to than mere forbearance; it wasmark- 
make diftinctions, which would not, ed by extraordinary kindnets. 

I prefume at leat, enter into every He contidered the inferior claffes 
mind. —Yetnotwithitandingallthefe of clergymen as more particularly 
fources of affluence, fo large and fo the objects of his liberality and at- 
mmerous were the channels through tention; being brought up in that 
which his bounties flowed, that they line of education, which, in the opi- 
might be truly faid to be fcarcely nion of the world, precludes bodily 
equal to the liberality of his heart. labour, and to which the idea of the 

There 3a certain exquilitenefs of gentleman is annexed, without a 
fenfation in the tones of fome minds, competency to fupport the charac- 
which, amidft the various circum- ter; to many of thefe, I am an evi- 
ances of life, and the unavoidable dence, he was a kind friend,and a pri- 
evils attendant on humanity, is, in- vate benefactor; not only by his 
teed, a moft painful fpecies of pre- advice in perfonal diftrefs, but by his 
mience : the mind of Di. Fother- purfe, on feverely trying occalions. 
fy ae Bo was ever —Nay, fo cordial was his humanity 
¢ afflicted fpirit towards thefe, that on a friend’s 
m all fituations, exciting him to acts hinting to him, whilft he was in the 
of the moft cordial friendlinefs. country, that his favours were not 

Jn the diftribution of his favours; marked by propriety of diftinction 
heretreated as much as poflible from (the gentleman from whom he re- 
the acknowledgments of thofe he fufed his fee being placed in high 

iged. He knew the value of a rank in the church, with an. inde- 
grateful heart fully, for his own was pendent fortune) he returned a rea- 
grateful in the extreme ; but he ra- dy explanation of his principle of 

a chofe that the objects of his aftion; ‘ I had rather, faid the 
Fie fhould feel that attive and Doctor, return the fee of a gentle- 

“ntial gratitude which is better e- man with whofé rank I am not per- 
wnced by a proper ufe of favours, feétly acquainted, than run the rifl 
aid a happy change in circumttance of taking it ffom a man, who ought, 

fituation, than by any verbal ex- perhaps, to be the object of my 
preflion, In a few words, Dr. Fo- bounty.” Such was the noble ftyle 
thergill’s beneficences flowed from of this moft exceHlent man’s way of 
t with fo graceful an eafe, and thinking. 

high a poith of addrefs, that no The humane reader will fee l the 
Gal. Mag. Vol. 1. No. 7. as Sars 
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fineft fprings of his affections moved, 
by the following anecdote, given to 
me bya clergyman of high rank, who 
reveres the memory of Dr. Fother- 
gill,and placeshis obligation to him, 
ina very trying feafon, near to his 
heart. 

A friend of his, a man of a wor- 
thy character, who has at this time 
aa income of about one hundred 
pounds a year, church prcterment, 
was, in the earlier part of his life, 
feated in London upon a curacy of 
fifty pounds per annum, with a wife 
and a numerous family.—An epide- 
mical cifeafe, which was at that 
time prevalent, feized upon his wife, 
and fiveof his children : in this fcene 
of diftrefs he looked up to the doc- 
tor for his affiftance, but dared not 
apply to him, from a confcioufnefs 
of his being unable to reward him 
for his atteadance.—A friend, who 
knew his fituation, kindly offered 
to accompany him to the dottor’s, 
and give him his fee ; they took the 
advantage of his hour of audience, 
and after a defeription of the feve- 
ral cafes, the fee was offered, and 

ejected ; but a note was taken of 


"is place of refidence. The doétor 
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Interefling Narrative of a Fourney to the Wefward, 
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4 Narrative of Captain Isaac Stuart, of the provincial Cavalry, 
of South-Carolina, taken from his own Mouth by J.C. Elquircs 





called afliduoufly the next atid every 
fucceeding day, till his attendance 
was no longer neceffary. The cy. 
rate, anxious to return fome grate. 
ful mark of the fenfe he entertained 
of his fervices, flrained every nerve 
to accomplifh it; but his aftonith. 
ment was not to be deferibed, when, 
inftead of receiving the money he of. 
fered, with apologies for his fitua 
tion, the doctor put ten guineas in. 
to hishand, ccfiring him to apply to 
him without difiidence in future dif. 
ficulties. 
A\tho’ amid the diffufion of his 
avours he too frequently met with 
painful returns, yet he would never 
allow inftances of this fort to check 
the ardour of his mind in doing all 
the good hecould toothers; andeven 
to thofewhoreturned ingratitude for 
kindnefs, his charity continued {til 
patient, hoping all things. It was 
his common expreffion, when he 
found his favours mifapplied, or him- 
felf impofed upon, ** I had much 
rather tha: ~y favours fhould fall 
vponmany uuceferving objects, than 
that one truly deferving fhould ef 
cape my notice.” 


[Io be continued.) 


on board the Ship Peacock, March, 1782. 


w A'S taken prifoner about 
Lity miles to the weftward of 
Fort Pitt, about eighteen years ago 


by the Indians, and carried by them 
to the Wabath, with other white 
men, who were executed with cir- 
cumftances of horrid barbarity. It 
was my good fortune to call forth 
the fympathy of the good woman of 
the town, who was permitted to re- 





deem me from the ————» by 1" 
ing as my ranfom, ahorfe. After 
remaining two years in bondage, a 
Spaniard came to the nation, having 
been fent from Mexico on difcove- 
ries; he made application to the 
chiefs of the Indians, for hiring ™¢ 
and another white man, who was 18 
the like fituation, a native of Wales, 
and named John Davey, which was 
complied 
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Interefting Narrative of a Fourney to the Wefward. 


complied with, and we took our de- 

rture in company with the Spani- 
ard, and travelled tothe weftward, 
cfofling the Miflifippi, near the river 
Rouge, or Red River, up which we 
travelled upwards of feven hundred 
miles; when we came to a nation 
of Indians remarkably white, and 
whofe hair was of a reddifh colour, 
at leait moftly fo. They lived ona 
{mall river which emptied itfelf into 
Red River, which they called the 
River Poft, and in the morning the 
day after our arrival, the Welchman 
informed methathe was determined 
toremain with the nation of Indians, 
giving as areafon that he underftood 
their language, it being very little 
different from the Welch. My cu- 
tiolity was excited very much by 
this information, and I went with 
my companion to the chief men of 
thetown, who informed him ina 
languagethat [had no knowledge of, 
and which had no affinity with that 
ofany other Indian tongue that I 
ever heard, that the fore-fathers of 
thisnation came from a foreign coun- 
try, and landed on the ealt-fide of 
the Miffifippi, defcribing particu- 
larly the country now called Wett- 
Florida ; and that on the Spaniards 
taking poffeffion of that country, 
they fled to their then abode, and as 
aproof of what they advanced, they 
brought out rolls of parchment, 
wrote with blue ink, at leaft it had 
ablueith caft; the characters I did 
hot underftand, and the Welchman 
being unacquainted with letters, e- 
ven of his own language, I was not 
able to know what the meaning 
of the writing was. ‘They were a 
bold, hardy, intrepid people, very 
war-like, and their women were 
beautiful compared with other Iv- 
dians, We left this nation after be- 
ing kindly treated, and requefted to 
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remain among them. Being only 
two in number, the Spaniard and 
myfelf, we travelled up the Red Ri- 
ver, till we came to a nation of In- 
dians called Wiandots, that never 
had feen a white man before, and 
who were unacquainted with the ufe 
of fire-arms. On our way we came 
to a tranfparent river, near three- 
fourths of a mile wide, which we, to 
our great furprife found defcend in- 
to the earth, and at the foot of a 
ridge of mountains difappeared: It 
was remarkably clear, and near to it 
we found the bones of two animals 
of fuch fize, that a man might walk 
under their ribbs, and the teeth were 
very heavy. 

The nation of Indians, that never 
had feen a white man before, lived 
near the fource of the Red River; 
and here the Spaniard to his great 
joy difcovered gold duft inthe brooks 
and rivulets : and being informed by 
the Indians, that a nation lived fur- 
ther weft, that were very rich, and 
whofe arrows were pointed with 
gold, we fet out in the hope of 
reaching this country, and we tra- 
velled about five hundred miles ; 
when we reached a ridge of moun- 
tains, which we crofled, and from 
which the ftreams rundue weit : and 
at the foot of the mountains the 
Spaniard gave proof of joy and fa- 
tisfaction, having found gold in great 
abundance. I was not acquainted 
with thenature of theore, but I lift- 
edup what he called gold-duit, from 
the bottom of the little rivulets, if- 
fuing from the cavities of the rocks; 
it hada yellowith caft, and was res 
markably heavy: but, fo much was 
the Spaniard fatisfied, that he re- 
linquifhed his intentions of profe- 
cuting his journey, being perfeétly 
convinced that he had found a coun- 
try full of gold. 


Sée2 On 
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On our return we took a different 
yoac,and when we reached the Mif- 
fifippi, we went in a canoe to the 
Spanith fettlements, at the mouth of 
the Miffouri, where Iwas difcharged 

. by the Spaniard, and I went a- 
mongft the Chickefaws, and from 
thence to the Cherokees, from which 
country I went to Ninety-Six, in 
South-Carolina. It is impoflible for 
me to give an adequate defcription 
of the country on the fouth-wett 
lideof the Miffifippi.—I was charm- 
ed with the richnefs of the lands on 
the north eaft fide of that noble river, 
till I beheld the other country— but 
comparifon is odious. The luxuri- 
ance of the foil, the richnefs of the 
herbage, the majeity of the foretts, 
the richnefs of the meadows, which 
are in many places of amazing ex- 
tent, and covered with rich grafs 
and clover, that is in height, at 
Jeaft three feet. The woods are 
full of deer, elk and buffaloe ; and in 
the fall, grapes andapples are every- 
where to be found: in fhort, every 
other part of America, is a defert 
compared to that country, known 
in England by the name of Louifia- 
na. ‘The air is pure and ferene, and 
the climate as healthy as any in the 
world. Nature has been wonder- 
fuily bountiful in furnithing water 
in the greateft abundance; and 
in many places, acres of ground 
are covered with falt-rock, where 


A good and bad Difpofition, difplayed. 


the animals go at certain feafons 
and it is extremely Pleafing to 
obierve the tongues of various wild 
beails, on thefurface of the rocks of 
fait. No country in the world is 
better calculated for the culture of 
tobacco, rice and indigo ; and when 
it is contidered that on the banks of 
the Miffouri, and Red River {ettle. 
ments, might be made equal to the 
fupply of all Europe with thof 
commodities ; and that for a thou. 
fand miles from the confluence of 
each of thofe rivers, fhips could be 
built ; and that for three months of 
the year, the current runs with fuck 
rapidity, that they could go down 
the ftream one hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours ;—it is only to be 
lamented, that {uch a valuable coun- 
try fhould remain unoccupied. 
New York, 2d Fune, 1783. 

I do certify that the aforefaidnar- 
rative is a juft and true flate of fats, 
and an exact copy of that given by 
me in South-Carolina, in March, 
1782. 

Signed ISAAC STUART. 


St. Mary’s, Eaft Florida, 
17th Odober, 1784. 
P. S. Captain Stuart was recom- 
mended to me by lient. col. Cruger. 
I gave him the command of a corps 
ot independent marines, in which 
capacity he acquitted himfelf with 
KEE 
gallantry. j. Cc . 
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A good and bad Difpofition, exemplified in a Journey to France. 


noe friends, Mr. Bellcour and 
_ Mr. Grumpall, engaged in a 
continental tour togetner.—** Let’s 
go to Spa for a few weeks,” fays 
Belleour,—** To the Spa!” replied 
Grumpall; * no, hang it, I hate 
every thing that borders on the Ger- 


man,—fo filthyand fo frouzy, andfo 

{Lupid :— ‘to Paris for afew weeks, 

if you will.” to Parisbe it then, 

returned Bellcour; and they pre 
ared for their journey. 

: They oauak to meet and take 

chaife on the Surry fide of bars 
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fer-Bridge, the next Sunday morn- 
ing at eight.—Bellcour arrived at 
histime, with fix fhirts and fome 
linen, waiftcoats and breeches, ina 
palite caiffette ; in an hour and forty 
minutes Grumpal] reached the inn, 
with trunks, portmanteaus and hat- 
hoxes—* Ob! the curfe of pack- 
ing,” cried Grumpall ; ‘‘— nothing 
rady, nothing to be found ;—Ihave 
been at it fince fix this morning, and 
atlaft waited a full hour for my 
new perriwig !”’ 

“ Packing is by no means trou- 
blefome to me,” replied Bellcour ; 
“you fee my baggage, it is eafily 
aranged ; I fhall make a new coat 
at Paris;—and if I wore a wig, I 
hould hardly carry one from Eng- 
land; the French, you know, are 
born peruguiers.”” 

The chaife was nowready, Grum- 
pall’s fervant was not yet come.— 
“Plague take thefe rafcals,” cried 
Grumpall, « they make their maf- 
ters wait without ceremony ;—1’ll 
difchargethe fcoundrel this inftant.”’ 
—“Thad rather be delayed a few 
minutes than part with a good fer 
vant,” faid Bellcour.—The fervant 
was at the chaife door ; he received 
athoufand curfes from his matter, 
whocontinued to execrate the whole 
wayto Dartford, where he was feiz- 
ed with a fitypf heart-burn. 

He entered an apothecary’s fhop, 
and afked for a lumpof Glaffe’s mag- 
neha, diffolved in water.—He had 
ho magnefia of Glaffe’s preparation, 
he replied, but he had excellent in 
powder from Apothecaries Hail.— 
“None of Glaffe’s magnetia !”” ex- 
caimed Grumpa!].—* Youhave no- 
thing in your fhop, I fuppofe !””,— 
“Plenty of falt of wormwood and 
mon juice,” replied the apotheca- 
'y, “and you feem to want cooling 
Medicines.””— Stung with this far- 
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cafm, he flung out of the fhop, and 
complained to his fellow traveller of 
his ill-fuccefs.—** I had rather have 
magnefia in powder than the heart- 
burn,”’—faid Belicour ; but Grum- 
pall carried his heart-burn and his 
ill-humour to Rochefter, 

The horfes moved too flowly ;— 
** can’t you get on poltiliion !”— 
*¢ Stuf hill, your honor.’’"—* Aye, 
and weak cattle ;—We had better 
get out and walk ;—-here, open the 
door, driver; and he quitted the 
carriage.——** Won’t you walk, Mr. 
Bellcour ?—we fhall neverreach Ro- 
chelter, if you don’t eafe the mife- 
rable horfes ;—there is a curfe an- 
nexed to travelling thisroad.”—“ I 
had rather travel flowly and coolly,” 
replied Bellcour, ** than haften my 
journey at the expence of greater in- 
convenience.”’—He remained in the 
carriage. 

After labouring a mile up-hill in 
a burning funfhine, Grumpall re- 
fumed his feat in the chaife, tired, 
breathlefs, dufty, and in a violent 
perfpiration, Impatient of the heat 
into which he had wantonly thrown 
himfelf, he flung open his waiitcoat ; 
—*‘‘ you had better fubmit to tem- 
porary warmth, than expofe your- 
felf to the danger of difeafe by, at- 
tempting to cool toofuddenly,” cried 
Mr. Bellcour ;—but Grumpall per. 
fifted, and the confequence wasa vio- 
lent cold, attended byacough, which 
accompanied him to Paris. —Mr. 
Bellcour preferved his patience and 
his health. 

The pavement of the three towns 
fhook Grumpall to atoms, and he 
was faint for want of refrefhment.— 
‘© You had better cat a bifcuit 
and drink a glafs of white wine,” 
{aid Belleour ;—it was ordered ;— 
but Grumpall found the bifcuit 
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ceeded with an empty ftomach. “I 
have tafted better wine, and more 
newly baked bifcuits, but they may 
ferve to prevent ficknefs,” faid Bell- 
cour.— He eat, drank and went on. 

At Canterbury they dined, but the 
fteaks were hard, the peafe dry, and 
the chickens taftelefs, Grumpall had 
facrificed appetite to heart-burn, 
wind and obitinacy.—* You may 
find betterthings in your own houfe”’ 
faid Bellcour, ** but if you had fol- 
lowed my advice you would have 
been content with thefe.””—He din- 
ed plentifully, and Grumpall grum- 
bled and fafted. 

At Dover the beds were wretch- 
ed, the houfe dirty, and the bill ex- 
travagant ;—** but it is the laft ex- 
tortion we fhall be expofed to in 
England,” fays Bellcour, * and let 
us part with our country, as we do 
with our friends, in. good humour.” 

They embarked,—but Grumpall 
difcovered that the veffel was crazy, 
—that fhe was top-heavy, by being 
crouded with paflengers,—and that 
the mariners were all drunk ; and he 
{pent the three hours of the paflage 
in peevifh enquiries, groundlefs la- 
mentations of danger, and fruitlefs 
wilhes for a cork-jacket,—-** You 
might have fpared yourfelf three 
hours uneafinels,”’ faid Bellcour, as 
he ftepped upon the key at Calais, 
‘if you had permitted yourfelf to 
be governed by reafon; I have not 
fuffered one unpleafing fenfation 
fince we fet fail, and you fee Iam 
arrived in fafety as well as yourfelf.” 

The licenfed porters of the town 
now feized their baggage to convey 
it to the cuftom-houfe. *¢ Villains!” 
cried Grumpall, “defift”—He drew 
his couteau, the town-guard attend- 
ed in an inftant, and conveyed him 
and his trunks to examination ;—- 
he was detained three hours, and dif. 


miffed with a caution, not tof in 
the face of national eftablithment 
“© Prenez de d “iy 
' & yarde de cette caifery, 
Sil vous plait, mes enfans,” {aid Bel. 
cour : he was difpatched in lefs than 
three minutes. 

Monfieur Deflein received them 
with his ufual courtefy ; — your 
old apartments ia the garden are al. 
ways ready for you, Monfieur Bell. 
cour.”—** I am glad we can haye 
them,” replied Bellcour, * they are 
airyand pleafant.””—*] hate apart. 
ments in the garden,” cried Grum. 
pall, they are too remote from the 
houfe, andone is always forgotten.” 
“*'You may be more at your eale, 
perhaps in the fecond quadrangle,” 
replied Deffein, and they yere con- 
duced to the back of the houfe— 
‘¢ This is ftill more remote from at- 
tendance,” faid Grumpall.—* But 
it is quiet and uninterrupted,” faid 
Bellcour. Deffein difappeared.— 
Grumpall defired to be in the gar 
den.— Deffein returned ; he had juft 
difpofed of thofe apartments, as 
Monfieur Grumpall had declined 
taking them.—1 ‘here was no reme- 
dy.—Grumpall abufed the accom- 
modations, and fwore the houfe was 
fallen to nothing.—* Yet we may 
confole ourfelves with the confide- 
ration that it is the beft inn in 
France,” faid Beltfour.—“ Bad 
then is the belt,” replied Grumpall. 
—You may find it otherwife if you 
pleafe’”’ returned Bellcour ; and he 
ordered a bottle of Burgundy, 3 
fricaflee, a brace of partridges, and 
an omelette. 

They purchafed their voiture, and 
fet off for Paris. & What a wretched 
heavy machine !” criedGrumpall.— 
“< It is adapted to the road,” replied 
Bellcour.--‘*What eternal ratting 
one’s ears over the pavement,” 12! 
Grumpall.— If the roads were 0 


paved 
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they would be impaflable in 
the winter,” returned Bellcour.— 

«hat a pace the mifcreant drives!”’ 
ened Grumpall.—** Depechez vous. 
Maisles chevaux ne comprennent pas” 
replied the poftillion,—A//ez un peu 

‘pite, je vous en prie, mon ami,” 
ened Bellcour.—** Volontiers,” re- 
ed the pottillion, and they were 
at the end of the itnge ina moment. 

They arrived at Boulogne. 
« Let me leave this place in an in- 
fant,” fays Grumpall, “it is the 
fattuary of all villains in Europe.’ 
— ‘But let us not forget that it is 
alfoan afylum for the unfortunate,” 
rplicd Bellcour, ‘and then we 
hall leave it with regret.’’ 

They flept at Montreuil-fur-mer. 
— This is au excellent houfe,’’ 
faid Belicour, ** and little inferior 
to Deflein’s”’—*¢ It is too Engiifh,” 
replied Grumpall.—** The vin de 
Grave,is French,” returned Bellcour, 
“and we fhall only pay thirty /ous 
abottle, and forty par i¢te for this 
keereau, the fricandeau, and the 
cutlets d la Maintenon.”?—* Made 
dihes are deftructive to my cough,” 
hid Grumpall.—** You may have 
anexcellent boui//on,’’ returned Bell- 
coury—** in Varenne’s houfe you 
need want for nothing.” 

“This country,”’ remarked Grum- 
pall, as they proceeded the next 
day, “is wild and uncomfortable, it 

renot the face of cultivation or 
population,” _<«« Every thing is on 
alargar {cale on the continent than 
Mour little iffand,’”’ replied Bell- 
four, ** and, if you extend your 
ideas to a quarter of the globe, the 
extent of the fields and woods, and 

* height of the hills, will ceafe to 
‘Xeafion aftonifhment or diflike ; or- 
der and proportion prevail through- 
out the whole face of nature : and it 
“not that the width of the profpect 
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is offenfive, but that our minds are 
too narrow to comprehend the de- 
figns of the great Creator.” 

** What a dull and uncomfortable 
town is this of Abbeville!” cried 
Grumpall.—* Yet it boafts of great 
antiquity,” replied Bellcour, ‘ and 
is rather venerable than difagree- 
able.”’—-** The houfe too ftinks of 
punch,” faid Grumpall.—* It is an 
attempt to gratify the Englifh,”’ re- 
turned Bellcour, “ and one fhould 
always receive with pleafure the ef- 
forts of attention ;—a glafs of warm 
punch will prove an excellent medi- 
cine for your cold, and I am myfelf 
vaitly fond of it.” 

On the fucceeding day they in- 
tended to journey no farther than 
Amiens. Mr. Grumpall therefore 
indulged his indifpofition, and Bell- 
cour his curiofity; —he_ vifited 
churches, and convents, and hofpi- 
tals,ineach of which he found fome- 
thing to approve.—Towards noon 
they ordered their chaife, and at 
Flixcourt, Mr. Grumpall withed for 
a dinner, but it was a miferable vil- 
lage, he faid, where it was impof- 
fible to find any thing to eat; the 
poft-houfes in France afforded no 
accommodation ; according to the 
wretched management of this coun- 
try, the horfes were to be found in 
one place, and the food in another, 
and, whilft the hungry traveller was 

in purfuit of one, he ran the rifk of 
having his journey retarded by mif- 
fing the other. 

Mr. Bellcour, with his aceuftomed 
readinefs to accept and communicate 
happinefs, entered the houfe, whiltt 
his companion ordered the horfes, 
and foon returned with the pleafing 
intelligence, that a meal might be 
procured. Mr. Grumpall aecording- 
ly quitted the carriage, and examin- 
ed the larder, which contained the 

remains 
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of a pi¢ce of mea* already drefled, 
and fome beef which had been re- 
ferved for the next day’s deuilli. 
On the former Mr. Sellcour declar- 
ed his determination to dine, but all 
hope of refrefhment feemed to have 
deferted the unhappy Grumpall, till 
his friend fuggefted to him the faci- 
lity ef getting a bafon of beef-tea in 
ten minutes.—‘ihe cook was fum- 
moned, and appeared with a foup- 
pot and onions. —Grumpall demand- 
ed a fauce pan and fair water.— 
The cook demurred ; he {aid no man 
could make foup without onions. — 
Grumpall perfiited,—it wes beef- 
tea, and not foup, that he defired. 
The cook rejoined,—tea could only 
be procured at theapothecary’s fhop, 
and there was no apothecary nearer 
than Amiens.-- Grumpail grew out- 
rageous, the cook maintained his 
knowledge of foup-making, agd the 
difpute might have continued dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, if Mr. 
Bellcour had not ended it, by affert- 
ing roundly, that ** Monjeur étoit 
cuifinier de profeljion, et un des plus 
celebres de P Angleterre.” 

The cook now demanded pardon, 
and yielded his knife to Grumpall, 
who, thus compelled to prepare his 
own meal, beftowed a thoufand cur- 
fes on French ftupidity and pertina- 
city, and, exhauiling his appetite in 
refentment, {wallowed a few fpoon- 
fuls only of the fubject of conten- 
tion, and declared his readinefs to 
depart. 

In the mean time Bellcour, who 
had chearfully difpatched a coarle, 
but not unfavory, dinner, and drunk 
afew glafles of thin and ordinary 
wine, defired to know what they had 
to pay; and, as from the earneitnefs 
of his zeal to gratify his companion, 
and the fquabble which enfued, he 
had totally omitted to mention the 
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terms on which they weré to dite 
(a precaution abfolutely neceflary to 
be taken by every Englith traveller 
with the paltry aubergifie of a coun. 
try town) the confcientious landla. 
dy, had the modefty to demand only 
nine /ivres (about feven thillings and 
fix pence fterling) for half a pound 
of cold meat, a bafon of beef-tea, 
and a bottle of wine of ten us. 

Mr. Grumpall already diffatisfied 
with his entertainment, fell into an 
agony of paflion at this unwarrant- 
able extortion :—he told her, as the 
truth was, that fhe would not have 
ventured to charge a native of France 
more than thirty /ous for the whole 
cntertainment, and he uttered in- 
numerable imprecations and vows 
againit complying with this extraor- 
dinary requifition. 

But his hoftefs knew too well het 
own fituation to abate a denier of her 
demand ; as his paflion heightened, 
her countenance appeared more com- 
pofed ; when he {wore he would de- 
part without paying a /o/, the bid 
him find horfes, for her hufband was 
poflinatter ; and when he threatened 
to fearch the village for the fyndic, 
bailli, or intendant, fhe coolly re- 
plied, * Vas chercher, béte! mon 
mari eft le premier officier de la police 
du village; vas effayer quelle redrefe 
tu obtiendras de lui P’ 

Mr. Bellcour now threw down the 
nine /ivres, and hurried his gompa- 
nion, by this time almoft inarticu- 
late with rage, into the carriage, €n- 
deavouring to'calm his turbulence by 
this fenfible obfervation, that they 
might think themfelves extremely 
fortunate to efcape fo cheaply, % 
thelady might have demanded eigh- 
teen /ivres, inftead of nine, with ¢ 
qual impunity. 

The remainder of the journey 





Amiens, Mr. Grumpall was engeged 
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in farcaftic encomiums on French 
honefty, and pointed animadverfions 
on the partiality and mal-adminif- 
tration of their boalted police ; whilit 
his fellow traveller fatisfied himfelf, 
and offered confolation to his com- 
panion, by remarking, that, though 
they had been obliged, through a 
defeét in the police, to fubmit to a 
petty invafion of their purfes, yet 
they were indebted to the fame po- 
lice for the protection of their per- 
fons and properties from the terrors 
of attack on the road and contribu- 
tions enforced by violence. 

« You will allow this to be a fine 
andflourifhing city,” faid Bellcour, 
a they entered Amiens. —* 1 will 
giveyou my opinion of it after I have 
feen it,” replied Grumpall.—They 
vlited the grand place, the convents, 
andthe newchurch.—** Grands pla- 
ws and convents are alike dull and 

my in every town we have paf- 
ied,” cried Grumpall.—But the 
new church is a building of elegance, 
ad the altar-piece of admirable 
workmanfhip,” returned Bellcour. 
~The church” faid Grumpall, 
is too large and the altar-piece too 
{mall ;—-the lamb looks as if it had 
been juft curled and frizzled by one 
of thofe peruquiers that youadmire.” 

“We have an admirable fupper 
however,” faid Belleour, finding 
the table ferved at their return.— 
“Thad rather fee an Englith 
beef-fteak and horfe-radifh than 
this eternal fucceffion of greafy ftews 
and garlicky ragouts,’’? returned 
Grumpall.—** You defpifed £ nglifp 
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punch at Abbeville,” cried Bellcour. 
—‘* I defpifed it becaufe it was wot 
Englith,” replied Grumpall. « Let 
me recommend fome of this duck- 
pie to you,” faid Bellcour, “* Ami- 
ens 1s remarkable for its duck-pies. 
—‘* I had rather taftea Yorkthire 
goofe-pie,” returned Grumpall. 

They paffed the chateau of the 
Duc de Fitzjames at Clermont.— 
“¢ Unhappy defcendar* of an infa- 
tuated Monarch!” exclaimed Bell- 
cour, * the folly of thine original 
anceftor hathentailed onthee flavery 
and begeary !”—* And on the 
Englith nation,” returned Grum- 
pall, ** a funded debt and corrup- 
tion.’’—** But we are freed from 
the fhackles of enthufiafm,’”’ faid 
Bellcour.—** We have exchanged 
them for the ftrait wailtcoat of fana 
ticifm,” replied Grumpall. 

‘ They dedicated a day to Chan- 
tilly. —Bellcour admired, —Grum- 
pall abufed.—‘*So magnificent!’” 

xclaimed Bellcour.--**Sogloomy!”? 
cried Grumpall.—** What a fuperb 
pile of buildings the {tables !”’ faid 
Bellcour.—** What a huge and 
ufelefs ftru€ture ?” returned Grum- 
pall !—-** How delightful the Eng- 
lifh gardens!” faid Bellcour-— 
“© How unlike what they are inten- 
ded to imitate !”’ replied Grumpall. 
-——*¢ Flow acceflible the houle !”’ 
obferved Bellcour.—itow rapacious 
the fervants ;” returned Grumpall. 

“1 could flay here for ever {”’ 


cried Pellcour.—** L had rather 


{pend afummer at Hampton-Court,” 
muttered Grumpall.” 
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Mithod of Preferving Birps, and other Susjects of Natural 
Hiftory. 


Mr. DauBENTON, Jun. who has the honour to fend by Mr. Lr Roy, to Dr 
Franklin, the coloured plates--is requefted by the Count De Burroy, toadd 
to it the inclofed {mall inftructive Memoir, on the method of preferving birds 
and other fubjects of natural hiftory, and to defire him to fend for the Kip rs 
Cabinet, fome natural productions of Pennfylvania, which will be al} pew 
and interefting for us, having never received any thing from that country ; 
efpeciatly birds, which are the objects that the moft intereft Mr. De Buffon at 


prefent to complete his ornithological work, 


MALL birds of the fize of a 
1.) fparrow, blackbird, and even 
alittle larger, are the eatieft to be pre- 
ferved; it is enough to have them 
emptied, that is, to draw from ‘the 
body all the entrails, through an 
aperture made at the anus, and 
carefully to part the feathers, in or- 
der to prevent their being blood- 
ftained. 
The guts, liver, and all she entraths 
being extracted; cotton, with an 
aromatic powder, is to be introduced, 
by the aperture aforefaid, into the 
eavity of the abdomen and breaft ; 
afterwards they are to be fufpended 
by a thread fixed to the bill, that 
they may dry; and, in order to 
prevent their being damaged by 
tires and other infe&ts, fome of the 
aromatic powder is to be ftrewed on 
the feathers, which effectually keeps 
off all noxious infeéts. The birds, 
being well dried, are to be fhut up 
im a box with the fame aromatic 
powder, and to be kept fo, until 
fhipped for France. 
> LE -t>- 

The larger birds are more difli- 
sult to be preferved, becaufe they are 
to be fkinned in fuch a manner, that 
the head, wings, tail and claws 
may keep to the fkin, in order to be 
able to ftuffthem. ‘To tkin them, 
an incifion is to be made in the {kin 
from the anus to the lower part of 
the breaft, the fkin is taken off on 
both fides of the incifion as far as to 
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the wings, the bone whereof is cut 
away clofe to the body ; the back is 
afterwards to be fkinned, and in the 
fame manner the thigh bone is to be 
cut er broken, ia order to leave the 
claws.attached to the body, aslike- 
wife the tail ; then the {kin is to be 
taken off from the breaft, and the 
head left to the tkin, with part of 
the neck, or evca the whole neck; 
the bones whxveof are cut, at the 
place where they appear to be leait 
flelhy. When the fkin is fo taken 
off, the fame is to be ituffed up, in 
fome meafure, with cotton and aro- 
matic powder, in order to be dried, 
and being fufficiently dry, is to be 
fhut up with the above mentioned 
{mall birds. 
06> > «4 

When the fkins ef birds, and 
whole birds, thus prepared, are to 
be fent to France, they are to be 
put into a box that fhuts clofely, the 
joints whereof fhould be patted over 
with paper, to avoid the fpilling of 
the powder ; only taking care that 
the {kins be well dried, before fhat 
up; andalternately puttinga layerof 
birds and another of aromatic pow- 
der. For the aromatic powder take 
odoriferous plants, (of what kindyou 
pleafe,) and having dried them in the 
fun, rub them between your hands, 
in order to reduce them into a coarle 
powder, which is preferable to pul- 
verifing them in a mortar, as rete 
dering the powder too fine. Al 
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Defeription of a New Solar Dial. 


All infe&ts with hard-wing cafes, 
as May bugs, cannot be becter pre- 
‘ferved and fent off, than in a phial 
‘with fpirits, the mouth whereof 

hhould be clofely fhut with a cork- 
‘flopper; in which flate they are 
free from any accidents, except the 
breaking of the phial. 
ssipidieaimedae 
The other infects that might be 
fpoiled in the fpirits, as flies, but- 
terflies, &c. are to be pinned thro’ 
the body to the bottom of a f{mall- 
box made of fir, the height where- 
of is to be proportioned to that of 
the pins ; and thefe fmaller boxes 
are afterwards enclofed in a larger 
one, in order to be fent off. 
<> <> <> <>- 

Marine plants are more difficult 

tobe tranfported, and require to be 


327 
packed up with particular care, to 
prevent their breaking on the voy- 


age. The belt method is to put only 


one piece into a box, not larger than 
an inch, at molt, than the object 
to be placed therein: Isflly the box 
is to be filled up with faw duft, care- 
fully fhaken and preffed, that there 
may be no vacancy left. 
dinate ian 
The boxes to be fent, are to be 
infcribed, on the head: Natural 
Hiftory for the Cabinet of the King: 
under which the following dire&tion 
isto be placed: To the count de 
Buffon, Intendant of the Royal 
Gardens; or, to Mr. Daubenton, 
jun. Keeper and Demonttrator of 
the Cabinet of Natural Hiflory, of 
the Royal Garden at Paris. 
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Défcription of a New Solar Dial, invented by M.Cararon, Mer. 
chant at Rochelle. 


A fig. 1, isa circular plate of 
metal. On the centre B defcribe the 
circleC. D. draw thediameter E. F. 
and divide the femicircle E. D. F. 
into 12 equal parts, for the 12 
hours of the day. But, that the 
dial may anfwer for the longeft day, 
continue thofe divifions two hours 
beyond each end of the diameter, 
viz. from E. to G. and from F. to 
H, The hours muft then be divided 
into halves and quarters ; but that 
thefe fubdivifions may be the more 
ditin&, defcribe three other circles 
concentric with the firft, then let 
thole lines of radii which indicat 
the hours cut all the four circles, 
thofe which indicate half hours cut 
three of the circles, and thofe which 
defignate the quarters, cut only two 
circles ; as exprefle4 in the figure. 
Defcribe moreovei, “vo otvcr ik nie 


Grcles, 1. K. L. and d the 


a | 
rit 


fame into 60 equal parts. Thefe 
are for the minutes of aa hour and 
will be pointed out by an index, 
moved by machinery, to be deferi- 
bed hereafter. 

M. N. fig. 2. Is an index or hand 
feen in protile (m, 2, reprefents the 
fame in front, ) and it fits by a {quare 
hole upon the top of a moveable 
axis hereafter mentioned. P. is a 
clamp fixed to the under furface of 
the index by means of two fcrews. 
This clamp, embraces the two fur- 
faces of the dial plate, and when 
the index is mounted on it’s axis, 
it fhould flide round the edge of the 
dial plate, and keep the index from 
wavering ; but that it may anf{wer 
this purpofe and at the fame time 
flide equally, a {mall {pring of pref- 
fure Q, is placed fo as to bear againit 
the under furface of the dial plate, 


and the bearing of this ip og may 
yt2 be 





328 Def ription of a 
be regulated by means of the fcrew 
R. (e, 4 reprefents the dial plate 
in profile. ) 

S. is an upright fixed perpendi- 
cularly on the index (this upright 
is feen in front ats). Let a ttrong 
and very vilible line be drawn thro’ 
the middle of it from top to bot- 
tom, and this line ought to fall ex- 
actly upon the line, m, 2, which 
paffeth through the centre and ex- 
tremities of the great index. __ 

T. is another upright, which 1s 
to ferve the purpoie of a gaomon 
or ftyle. See the form of this ftyle 
at. <A filk thread V. paffes along 
the middle of the ftyle acrofs the 
centre of the hole X, and through 
the middle of thearrow Y, This flyle, 
like the upright, muit be fixed per- 
pendicular on the great index at2 or 
3 inches diflance from the upright, 
accordiug to the fize of the dial 
plate. Z &, is the fmall index for 
pointing out the minutes and 1s ter- 
minated at each end with an arrow 
head. (See this index in front at 
z, &.) It’s length will be determin- 
ed by the diameter of the circle 
Bs En 

Beneath the profile of the dial 
plate ¢, f, is feen a movement 1, 2, 
compofed of the wheel 3 of 62 
teeth, fixed on the axis 4, which 
fhould be lung enough to pafs thro’ 
the dial plate e, f, and the centre 
of the great inlex M. N. this axis 
muft be hollow through its whole 
length, and made fqnare at the top. 
"The teeth of this firit wheel take 
into the pinion 5 of fix leaves, this 
pinion is on the axis of the wheel 
6, of thirty teeth, which take into 
another wheel 7, of thirty teeth 
alfo. The axis 8 of this laft whee! 
paffes through and turns in the hol- 
low axis 4 of the great wheel. ‘I'he 


AMIS 4, as was before faid, is fquare 
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at top upon which the great Index 
M.N. is titted, but the axis 8 of 
the latt mentioned wheel is round, 
and receives the {mall index Z &, 
which fits on tight and is fecured by 
a {crew g. The movement now de. 
{eribed is exactly the fame with 
that beneath the dial plate of a 
common watch, for indicating the 
minutes. When the large index 
M.N. makeshalf a turn, the finall in. 
dex Z &, will make fix turns: but 
as this {mall index points indifferent: 
ly at both eds, each end making 
fix turns, both together will be 
equal to twelve turns, whillt the 
great index travels over the twelve 
hours. I have preferred indicating 
the minutes by the two ends of the 
{mall index, otherwife I mutt have 
divided the whole circle into 60 
parts, in which cafe the divifions 
would frequently be hid by the great 
index : an inconvenience which | 
have avoided by this method. 

The whole being mounted and 
difpofed as at fig. 3, upon a box 
(fig. 4) of which the plane 10, 11, 
ought to form with the bafe 12, 13, 
an angle equal to the complement 
of the heighth of the pole at the 
place forwhich the dial 1s conftruct- 
ed, the dial plate is fitted and fecu- 
red by three or four tenants, folder- 
ed to the plate, and which flide ins 
to the box, as may be feen at 14 
15, 16, in fig. 4. The circular open- 
ing 17, is for the reception of the 
movement beneath the dial plate. 

The dial, thus mounted ought to 
be placed ona plane truly horizon- 
tal, and fet fo, that when the feur 
de lys of the great index is on the 
line of noon, it fhould point exactly 
north and confequently the ftyle T. 
will ftand in the meridian of the 
place. Fig. 3, is a perfpective view 
of the dial, and if properly mount: 
ed 
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edasabove dire&ted, it is manifeft half-quarters, the great index will 
that the face of the dial will be point out the time with fufficient 
allel with the plane of the equa- accuracy for common purpofes. And 
tor, and as the whole furface of the any gentleman may make fuch a 
earth may be confidered but as a dial for his amufement. The box 
int in the center ofthe fun’s ap- or pedeflal, as alfo the dial plate 
rent orbit, (the diameter of the may be made of ftrong paiteboard, 
earth bearing uo fenfible proportion fuch as is ufed for the covers of 
to the diameter of that orbit) it books, the index with its upright 
will follow that,the center of the of thin cedar and the ityle IT’ of 
dial on which the index M. N. turns tin. But the white paper fhould 
may be confidered as the center of be pafted on the palte board before 
thefun’s apparent orbit. In order the circles, hours and div.tions ar 
then to know the hour of the day, drawn, otherwile the wetting of 
turn the index M. N. till the fha- the paper with pafte may alter the 
dow of the filk thread of the ftyle divilions and make them unequal. 
T. and alfo the fhadow of the ar- There may be a horizontal board 
rows point, fall precifely on the fixcd ina proper place, and when 
line drawn upon the upright S, and the dial has been once regulated and 
the fleur de lys of the great index adiu'ted, there may be ledges nailed 
will point to the hour, and one of upon the board and alfoa meridian 
theends of the {mall index Z &, line drawn upon it to afcertain the 
will indicate the minutes of the then proper pofition of the dial, and 
time of day. then the machine may be kept with- 
The dial from which this defcrip- in doors; and only placed on the 
tion was taken, is 14 inches diame- horizontal board when in ute: the 
ter, and this fize is fufficient to in- ledges and meridian line always di- 
dicate the time dittinGly to half- recting the neceffary pofition. 
minutes, Several caufes concur in rendering 
The figns of the zodiac may be defective the common dial with a 
marked on the upright S, on each fixed ftylee The radial lines pro- 
fide of the traced line, in which longed, form with the hours-circles 
cafe the fun’s ray pafling through the angles either too obtufe or too 
{mall hole X of the ftyle ¢, will fall acute for much precifion, The fha- 
on that feale and point out his place dow of the ftyle is feldom fo well 
im the ecliptic. defined as to admit of accuracy, and 
N. B. The above machine may always uncertain except for 2 hours 
be much fimplified by omitting all before and after noon. The dial 
the wheel work and the {mall index here defcribed is free from thefe in- 
Z &. which only ferve to point out conveniences, it’s conftruction is 
the minutes with greater precifion ; ealy, and requires no calculations or 
if the hours on the great circle are 
divided into halves, quarters and 
dpa d> <4 > GDPED ED?- 4 ~dv- 
OF DREAMING. 
From Dr. Bear rie’s Differtation fy Moral and Critical. 
‘ itake final caufes, and are too apt 
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mathematical knowledge. 
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vain. But, from the imper 
fection of our knowledge, we oiten 
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we do not perceive the ule: which 
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is not lefs abfurd in many cafés, than 
if a man born blind were to deny 
the utility of light, or the beauty 
of colour. In the fhop of a watch- 
maker, or of any artift who em- 
ploys himfelf in complex mecha- 
nifm, how many wheels are there, 
and pegs, and utenfils, whereof a 
clown cannot conceive to what pur- 
pofe they are to be applied ! How 
many parts are there of the human 
body, which anatomifts only can 
explain! and how many, which 
the moft learned of that profeffion 
cannot fully account for! Shall we 
therefore imagine, that any of 
thofe partsare fuperfluous or ufelefs ? 

A king in Spain is faid to, have 
cenfured the arrangement of the 
planetary fyftem ; impioufly affert- 
ing, that he could have made a 
more regular world himfelf. His 
prefumption, we know, was the ef- 
tect of ignorance: he took upon 
him to find fault with that which 
he did not underftand. Had he 
known the true aftronomy, he muft 
have been overwhelmed with atfto- 
nifhment, at the regularity, with 
vhich the heavenly bodies perform 
their revolutions. 

In fact, the more we underftand 
nature, the more we admire it. 
And when, among the works of 
God, any thing occurs, of which 
we perceive net the neceffity, or the 
propriety, it becomes us humbly 
to confels our ignorance. For what 
are we, that we fhould prefume to 
cavil at the difpenfations of infinite 
wildom ! 

Man’s knowledge is progreffive. 
tlow many things are known to us, 
which were unknown to the anci- 
ents! What at prefent feems of 
little value may hereafter be found 
of the greatelt. Many countries 
are uninhabited now, which before 
the end of the world may fupport 
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millions of human creatures, 
give rife to new arts an 


; and 

fciences 
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and other wonderful inventions, 


Thefe remarks we ought never 
to lofe fight of, in philofophical in- 


quiry ; efpecially, when we are at 


a lofs to explain final caufes, Our 
knowledge of thefe will always be 
in proportion to our knowledge of 
nature. Tor, if we be in any de. 
gree ignorant of the form and ftruc- 
ture of a thing, we mutt in the fame 
degree be ignorant of the end for 
which it was made, andthe ufes to 
which it may be applied. Were it 
required of us, to find out the ufe 
of a machine, which we had _never 
before feen or heard of; the firt 
thing we fhould do would be to ex- 
amine its nature, that is, the form, 
couneétions, and tendency of its 
feveral parts. If we will not take 
the trouble to do this, or if we have 
not mechanical flcill to qualify us for 
it, what title have we to affirm, 
that the machine is ufelefs, or im- 
perfect ? As well may a blind man 
find fault with my complexion, or 
a deaf man condemn a fymphony of 
maufical inftruments. 

Though there are not many na- 
tural appearances more familiar to 
us than Dreaminc, there are 
few which we lefs underftand. It 
is a faculty, or an operation of ovr 
minds, of which we can hardly fay, 
whether or not it be fubfervient, e1- 
ther to action, or to knowledge. 
But we may be affured, it is not 
without its ufes, though we fhould 
néver be able to difcover them. _ 

I fhall not trouble the reader with 
the opinions of the ancients, 1 Te 
regard to the immediate caufe 0 
Dreaming. Epicurvs fancied, that 
an infinite multitude of fubtile ma: 
ges; fome flowing from boates, 
fome formed in the air of their own 
accord, and others made up of dif- 
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fyent things varioufly combined, 
are always moving up and down 
ground us; and that thefe images, 
being of extreme finenefs, penetrate 
our bodies, and, ftriking upon the 
mind, give rife to that mode of per- 
ception which we call imagination, 
and towhich he refers the origin 
both of our dreams, and of our 
thoughts when we are awake. Ari- 
fotle feems to think, that every 
objet of fenfe makes, upon the hu- 
man foul, or upon fome other part 
of our frame, a certain impreflion ; 
which remains for fome time after 
the object that made it is gone ; 
and which being afterwards recog- 
nized by the mind in fleep, gives 
rileto thofe vifionary images that 
then prefeat themfelves. Thefe opi- 
nions, if one were to examine them, 
would be found, either to amount 
to nothing that can be underftood ; 
orto afcribe to human thought a 
fort of material or bodily nature, 
which to me is perfect)y inconceiv- 
able. 

Neither flrall I take up time, with 
enumeratiug five different {pecies of 
Dreams, acknowledged by fome 
antient philofophers, and particu- 
larly deicribed by Macrobius +. 
Dreams are indeed of different forts 
and characters : but I fee no rea- 
fon, why they may not be divided 
imto fifty clafies, as well as into 
five. 

Without attempting to explore 
the efficient caufe of this phaenome- 
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non, which it is probable we thall 
never come to the knowledge of ; 
I fhall content myfelf with making 
a few unconnected remarks upon it, 
chiefly with a view to point out its 
final caufe ; and to obviate thofe fu- 
perititions in regard to it, which 
have fometimes troubled weak 
minds. I mean not to be pofitive in 
what I fuggeft ; for, on a fubjec 
like this, in which our experience 
can never be accurate, becaufe the 
phenomena never occur, but when 
we arealmolt incapable of obfervati- 
on, our knowledge can. hardly be 
{uppofed to rife higher than conjec- 
ture. 

I. My firft remark is, that dream- 
ing, though common, is not uni- 
verfal among mankind. Locke tells 
us of a perfon of his acquaintance, 
who never dreamed til] the twenty- 
fixth year of his age, when he hap- 
pened to have a fever, and then 
dreamed for the firft time. Agree- 
ably to which Ariftotle obferves, 
that thofe, who never dream till 
they be grown up, are generally li- 
able, foon after their firlt experi- 
ence in this kind, to fome change 
in the bodily conftitution, tending 
either to death, or ficknefs §. Plu- 
tarch mentions one Cleon, his friend, 
who lived to be old, and never 
dreamed once in his life ; and fays, 
he had heard the fame thing report - 
ed of Thrafymedes ft. I myfelé 
know a gentleman, who never 
dreams but when his health is dif- 


ordered 
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t Som. Scip. lib. i. cap. 3. 
§ Arift. Hitt. anim. lib. iv. cap. 10. 


t De Orac. fub fin.—Pliny fpeaks of a whole nation in the remote parts of 


Africa (he calls them Atlantes) who never dream : 
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ordered. And it is. generally ac- 
knowledged, that fome people are 
not often confcious of dreaming, 
and that there are many who always 
dream wheua they fleep. 

Thofe philofophers, who main- 
tain that the foul thinks always, 
will have it, that in fleep we dream 
always; and that,if we ever ima- 
gine otherwife, it is only becaule 
we forget our dreams. ‘Thisis juit 
faying, in order to fupport a theory, 
that a thing may have happened 
whereof we have no evidence. That 
all men fhould dream equally, not- 
withftanding that fome are always 
conicious of it, and fome never ; 
notwithitanding that we dream, 
fometimes a great deal, and other 
times very little ; 1s a pofition that 
cannot be admitted, if experience 
isa rational ground of knowicdge. 
I may therefore repeat, that drcain- 
ing, though common, is not uni- 
verfal. But I only mention the 


fact, without pretending to account 


for it. And Ihave nothing elle to 
fay about it, but this, that proba- 
bly dreaming is not equally neceff- 
ary to all conttitutions. Dreams 

iveto human thoughts a variety, 
which (as will be obferved by and 
by) may be ufeful to fome minds as 
an amufement, bat not to all, or at 
leaft not to all in an equal degree. 
As fome bodies require lefs food, 
and lefs fleep, than others ; fo fome 
minds may have more, and others 
lels, need of dreams, as a recrea- 
tion. 

2. In dreams, we miftake our 
thoughts for real things. While 
the dream lafts, it appears a reali- 
ty 5 at leaflit generally does: but 
the moment we awake, weare con- 
f{cious, that the whole was imagin- 
ary, and that our waking percepti- 
ons, andthey only, are real, and 
fuch as may be depended on, 
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Some writers, who-affed to difs 
believe the exiftence of the body, 
and maintain that we never per- 
ceive any thingbut the ideas of our 
own minds, have urged this as an 
argument in favour of their theory, 
*« If we be impofed on by our 
dreams,” fay they ; “ why not 
by our fenfations, when awake? 
If ideas in fleep affeét us in the 
fame way, as bodily objeéts, may 
not thofe things which we now 
** take for bodily objets be really 
* ideas, and nothing more 2” This 
reafoning, if it could prove any 
thing, would prove too much, If 
we be fo far impofed on by our fen- 
fations, when awake, asto miftake 
an idea for a body, that is one fort 
of object for another which is total- 
ly different and unlike ; we may be 
{fo far impofed on, by our faculties 
in general, asto miitake black for 
white, vice for virtue, and truth 
for falfehood. And, if this be 
allowed, it follows, that our fenfes 
and underftanding are fallacious fa- 
culties ; that by the law of our nas 
ture we are compelled to believe 
what is not true ; that the Almigh- 
ty Being, who made us, meant to 
deceive us, and that we have faga- 
city to fee through the deception; 
and, therefore, that we ought not, 
and rationally cannot, believe any 
thing whatever, nor even admit any 
one propofition to be more probable 
than any other: which is Pyrrho- 
nifm in the extreme, and at once 
puts an end to all fcience, and overs 
turns every human principle. : 

But in fact, the delufions 0 
dreaming, notwithftanding their fre- 
quency, never affect the affurance 
of our conviction, or the certainty 
of our knowledge. While fleep 
laits, we may miitake a dream for 
a reality ; but no waking man m 
his fenfes ever miftook a reality for 
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The law of our nature de- 
emines us, whether we will or not, 
lbelieve, that what we perceive, 
lwhen awake isreal ; and that what 
lwe remember to have dreamed, when 
laleep, is not real but imaginary. 
There is no need of arguments to 
eaforce conviction. .That I at this 
Imoment am awake, and not afleep 
ls felf-evident. I cannot prove it ; 
Hhecaufe I know nothing more evi- 
Ident, to proveit by: neither can I 
dibelieve it. Such is the law of ra- 
tional, or at leaft of human, nature. 
Nor is my belief in this cafe lefs ne- 
cflary, than the effe&t of thofe 
phylical laws that operate upon my 
body. Icould no more bring my- 
felf to believe, that I am now a- 

{feep, and that what I fee around 
|meisa dream, than I could by an 
dlort of my will fufpend my body 
inthe air, or make it gravitate up- 
wards to the clouds. 
Anitotle remarks *, and every 


}perfon muft have obferved, that in 
|llep we fometimes fancy, among 
j other things, that our dream is on- 


lya dream. But this is not fo 
}common, It holds true for the 
| mot part, that in dreams we mil- 
take ideas, or thoughts, for real 
tsternal objects, and are affected 
by them in nearly the fame manner. 
Only, when we look back upon a 
eam, we feem to remember a par- 
ticular confufednefs of perception, 
which has no place in our feelings, 
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when weare awake. But this we 
are not always fenfible of, while the 
dream continues. It is a circum- 
{tance that attends the recolleGion 
of our dreams. 

3. Though fome of our dreams 
are very extravagant, others are 
more regular, and not unlike real 
life. When the mind is at eafe, and 
the body in health, we often dream 
of our ordinary bufinefs +. The 
paffions, too, that occupy the mind 
when awake, and the objeéts and 
caufes of thefe paflions, are apt to 
recur in fleep, though for the moft 
part under fome difguife ; accom- 
panied with painful circumftances, 
when we are in trouble, and with 
more pleafing ideas when we are 
happy. 

The poets attend tothis; and 
in defcribing the dreams of their 
heroes and heroines, are careful to 
give them a refemblance to their real 
fortune. Dido, when forfaken by 
ZEneas, dreams, that fhe is going a 
long journey alone, and feeking her 
Tyrians in a defert land : 

longam, incomitata, videtur, 

Ire viam, Tyriofque deferta querere 

terra. 

thus uniting, in one image of melan- 
choly diftrefs, the two paflions that 
engrofled her through the day, love 
toher people, and a fenfe of her 
forlorn condition. Eloifa, fepara- 
ted for ever from her friend, dreams 
of being again happy in his com- 
pany z 


oo 


* Arift. de Infom. cap. 3. 


T Et quoi quifque fere ftudio devinctus adheret, 
Aut quibus in rebus multum fymus ante moratl, 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens, 
In fomnis eadem plerumque videmur obire. 
Caufidici, caufas agere, et componere leges ; 
Induperatores, pugnare, ac prelia obire ; 


Nautz, contraétum cum v 
Nos agere hoc autem, 


Semper, et inventam patriis ne 
u 


Eel. Mag. Vol. 1. No. 7- 


entis cernere bellum : 
et naturam queerere rerum 


re chantis. Lucretius. iv. 999. 
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pany: but the next moment, fays 
fhe, 
Me thinks, we wandering go 
Through dreary waftes, and weep each 
others woe ; 
Where round fome mouldering tower 
pale ivy creeps, 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding 
o’er the deeps. 
Sudden you mount; you beckon from 
the fkies : 
Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and 
winds arife, 
On thefe occafions, the poet will 
not defcribe a dream exactly like 
the real circumftances of the dream- 
er : he makes it only a fort of dark 
allegorical fimilitude. And this we 
approve of ; becaufe we know it is 
according to nature. 

For areafon to be given in the 
fequel, it will appear to be merci- 
fully ordered by Providence, that 
our dreams fhould thus differ from 
our waking thoughts. And, from 
what we know of the influence of 
our paffions upon the general tenor 
of our thinking, we need not won- 
der, that there fhould be, notwith- 
flanding, fome analogy between 
them. Itis this mixture of refem- 
blance and diverfity,. that makes 
many of our dreams allegorical. 
But, when that happens, an atten- 
tentive obferver, who is free from 
fuperftition, will find that they al- 
lude, net to what is future, but to 
what is prefent, or paft; unlefs we 
have been anticipating fome future 
event ; in which cafe, our dreams 
may pofiibly refemble our conjec- 
tures. Now if our conjectures 
were right, and if our dreams he 
like them, it may happen that 
there fhall be a refemblance be- 
tween a dream and a future occur- 
rence. But in this, there is nothin 
more fupernatural, than that 


fhould dream to-night of what I 
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have been employed in to-day. For 
this is nothing more, than a parti. 
cular train of thought, impreffed 
upon us in fleep, by a certain pre: 
vious train of thought, into which 
reafon and experience had led us 
when awake. 

For example: When I {ee'a man 
diffipating his fortune, |} may, 
with reafon, apprehend, that povers 
ty will foon overtake him. If this 
conjeCture trouble me in the day- 
time, it may alfo recur in fleep, ac- 
companied with fome vifionary cir- 
cumitances ; and I fhall dream, per- 
haps, that I fee him in rags and mi- 
fery. Suppofe this to happen foon 
after, what opinion am I to efiter- 
tain concerning my dream ? Surely, 
I haveno more reafon to confider 
it as prophetical, than to look upon 
the conjecture which gave rife to 
it as the effeét of infpiration. 

Some of our dreams bear little 
or no refemblance to any thing that 
ever before occurred to our fenfes 
or fancy. But this is not common, 
except in bad health, It holds true 
in general, that dreams are an imi 
tation, though often a very extra- 
vagant one, of reality. 

There are people, who obferve, 
that one particular dream frequent- 
ly returns upon them. Socrates, 
the Phedo of Plato, fays, that he 
had all his life been haunted with 
a vifion of this kind, in which one 
feemed to exhort him to fludy mu- 
fic. If this repetition of dreams 
be, as is likely enongh, the effedt 
of habit: If I dream the fame 
thing a fecond and a third time, 
in confequence of having thought 
or {poken of it, after | firft dream- 
ed it : we may hence learn the eX- 
pediency of concealing difagreea 
ble dreams, and banihing them 


from our thoughts as foon " 
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can, Indeed, it isa vulgar obfer- 
vation, that they who never {peak 
of dreams are not often troubled 
with them. 

Intemperance of every kind, in 
tating or drinking, in fleep or 
watching, in reft or exercife, tends 
tomake dreams difagreeable, and 
therefore, or end of dreaming may 
be to recommend temperance and 
moderation. For the time we em- 
ploy in fleep bears a great propor- 
tion to the whole of human life ; 
and, if there be any expedient for 
rendering that part of time agreea- 
ble, it is furely worth while to put 
it in practice. Habits of virtue 
and fobernefs ; the repreflion of 
turbulent defires ; and the indul- 
gee of pious, focial and cheartul 
ifpofitions, are, for the moft part, 
diectual in giving that lightnefs 
to the animal fpirits, and that calm 
temperature to the blood, which 
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promote pleafurable thoughts thro’ 
the day, and fweet flumber and eafy 
dreams by night. 

The antients thought, that morn- 
ing dreams come neareft the truth. 
In the morning, no doubt, the per- 
{piration and digeftion continued 
through the night will make the 
itomach, and the whole frame of 
the body, more compofed and cool, 
than when we go to fleep: and 
hence, perhaps, it is not abfurd 
to fay, that dreams may be more 
regular then, and more like real 
life. But, if we have paffed the 
earlier hours of the morning with 
out fleep, and fall a dozing about 
the time we ufually rife, our 
dreams are feldom agreeable, and 
our flumber is rather ttupefying 
than falutary: whence we may 
reafonably fuppofe it to be the in- 
tention of nature, that we fhould 
rife early, and ata ftated hour. 


[To be continued. } 
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Account of remarkable Cafcades and Caverns in the State of Virginia; 
from a Work not yet publifoed, 


an only remarkable cafcade 
in this country, is that of the 
filling Spring in Auguita. It is a 
Water of James river, where it is 
called Jackfon’s river, rifing in the 
warm {pring mountains, about twen- 
ty miles fouth weft of the warm 
fring, and flowing into that valley. 
About three quarters of a mile from 
its fource, it falls over a rock 200 
feet into the valley below. The fheet 

water is broken in its breadth by 

tock in two or three places, but 
fotat all in its height. Between 
the theet and rock, at the bottom 
you may walk acrofs dry. ‘This ca- 
taract will bear no comparifon with 
that of Niagara, as to the quantity 


of water compofiag it ; the fheet be- 
ing only twelve or fifteen feet wide 
above, and fomewhat more fpread 
below; but it is half as high again, 
the latter being only one hundred 
and fifty fix feet, according to the 
menfuration made by order of M. 
Vaudreuil, governor of Canada, and 
one hundred and thirty according 
to a more recent account. 

In the lime ftone country, there 
are many caverns of very confiderable 


extent. Lhe moft noted is called 


Madifon’s cave, and is on the nortk 
fide of the blue ridge, mear the in- 
interfe@tion of the Rockingham and 
Augutta line with the fouth fork of 
the fouthera river Shenandoah. It is 
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in a hill of about 200 feet perpendi- 
cular height, the afcent of which, on 
one fide, is fo fteep, that you may 
pitch a bifcuit from its fummit into 
the river, which wafhes its bafe. The 
entrance of the cave is, in this fide, 
about two thirds of the way up. 
It extends into the earth about three 
hundred feet, branching into fubor- 
dinate caverns, fometimes afcending 
a little, but more generally defcend- 
ing, and at length terminates, in two 
different places, at bafons of water 
of unknown extent, and which I 
fhould judge to be nearly ona level 
with the water of the river; how- 
ever, I do not think they are form- 
ed by re-fluent water from that, be- 
caufe they are never turbid ; becaufe 
they do not rife and fall in corref- 
pondence with that in times of flood, 
or of drought ; and becaufe the wa- 
ter is always cool. It is- probably 
one of the many refervoirs with 
which the interior parts of the earth 
are fuppofed to abound, and which 
yield fupplies to the fountains of 
water, diftinguifhed from others on- 
ly by its being acceffible. The vault 
of this cave is of folid lime ftone, 
from twenty to forty or fifty feet 
high, through which water is con- 
tinually percolating. This trick- 
ling down the fides of the cave, has 
incrufted them over in the form of 
elegant drapery ; and dripping from 
the top of the vault generates on 
that, and on the bafe below, ftalac- 
tites of a conical form, fome of 
which have met and formed maffive 
eolumns. 

Another of thefe caves is near the 
North mountain, in the county of 
Frederick, on the lands of Mr. 
Zane. ‘The entrance into this is on 
the top of an extenfive ridge. You 
defcend thirty or forty feet as into a 
well, from whence the cave thea ex- 
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tends, nearly horizontally, four hune 
dred feet into the earth, prefervin 

a breadth from twenty to fifty feet 
and a height from five to awelve 
feet. After entering this cave afew 
feet, the mercury, which in the open 
air was at 50°. rofe to 57°, of Fa. 
renheit’s thermometer, an{wering to 
11°. of Reaumur’s, and it continu. 
ed at that to the remoteft parts of 
the cave. ‘The uniform temperature 
of the cellars of the obfervatory at 
Paris, which are ninety feet deep, 
and of all fubterrancan cavities of 
any depth, where no chymical agents 
may be fuppofed to produce a faéti- 
tious heat, has been found to be 10? 
of Reaumur, equal to 544°. of Fa- 
renheit. The temperature of the 
cave above-mentioned fo nearly cor- 
refponds with this, that the diffe. 
rence may be afcribed to a difference 
of inftruments. 

At the Panther gap, in the ndge 
which divides the waters of the Cow 
and Calf pafture, is what is called 
the Blowing cave. It isin the fide 
of a hill, is about one hundred feet 
diameter, and emits conftantly a 
current of air of fuch force, as to 
keep the weeds proflrate to the dif- 
tance of twenty yards before it. This 
current is ftrongeft in dry frolty 
weather, and in long fpells of rain 
weakeft. Regular infpirations and 
expirations of air, by caverns and 
fiflures, have been probably enough 
accounted for, by fuppofing them 
combined with intermitting foun- 
tains; as they mutt of courle inhale 
air while their refervoirs are empty 
ing themfelves, and again emit tt 
while they are filling. But a con 
flant iffue of air, only varying m1 
force, as the weather is dryer of 
damper, will require a new hypothe- 
fis. There is another blowing av’ 


in the Cumberlaad mountain, ee 
a mi 
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a mile from where it croffes the Ca- 
rolina line. All we know of this is, 
that it is not conftant, and that a 
fountain of water iffues from it. 

The Natural bridge, the moft fu- 
blime of Nature’s works, though not 
comprehended under the prefent 
head, muft not be pretermitted. It 
is on the afcent of a hill, which 
feems to have been cloven through 
its length by fome great convullion. 
The fiffure, juft at the bridge, is,* by 
fome admeafurements, two hundred 
and feventy feet deep, by others only 
two hundred and five. It is about 
forty-five feet wide at the bottom, 
and ninety feet at the top; this of 
courfe determines the length of the 
bridge, and its height from the wa- 
ter. Its breadth in the middle, is 
about 60 feet, but more at the ends, 
and the thicknefs of the mafs at the 
fummit of the arch, about forty feet. 
A part of this thicknefs is contti- 
tuted by a coat of earth, which gives 
growth to many large trees. ‘The 
refidue, with the hill on both fides, 
is one folid rock of lime ftone. The 
arch approaches the femi-eliptical 
form; but the larger axis of the el- 
lipfis, which would be the chord of 
the arch, is many times longer than 
thetranfverfe. Though the fides of 
the bridgeare provided in fome parts 
with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet 
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few men have refolution to walk to 
them and look over into the abyfs. 
You involuntarily fall on your hands 
and feet, creep to the parapet and 
peep over it. Looking down from 
this height about a minute, gave me 
a violent head ach. If the view from 
the top be painfuland intolerable,that 
from below is delightful in an equab 
extreme. It is tmpofhible for the emo- 
tions arifing from the fublime to be 
felt beyond what they are here: fo 
beautiful an arch, fo elevated, fo 
light, and fpringing as it were up 
to heaven, the rapture of the fpec- 
tator is really indefcribable ! The 
fiffure continuing narrow, deep, and 
{traight for a confiderable diftance 
above and below the bridge, opens 
a fhort but very pleafing view 6f the 
north mountain on one fide, and 
blue ridge on the other, at the dif- 
tance each of them of about five 
miles. ‘This bridge is in the coun- 
ty of Rockbridge, to which it has 
given name, and affords a public and 
commodious paflage over a valley, 
which cannot be crofled elfewhere 
for a confiderable diftance. The 
ftream pafling under it is called Ce- 
dar creek. It isa water of James 
river, and fufficient in the drieft {ea- 
fons to turn a griit mill, though its 
fountain is not more than two miles 


above. * 











* Don Ullao mentions a break, fimilar to this, in the province ot Angaraez, 


in South America. 


It is from fixteen to twenty two feet wide, one hundred and 


eleven feet deep, and of 1.3 miles continuance, Englith meafures. Its breadth 
at top is not fenfibly greater than at bottom. But the following fact is remark- 
able, and will furnith fome light for conjecturing the probable origin of our na- 
tural bridge. * Eftacaxa, 6 cauce efl4 cortada en pena viva con tanta precilion, 
que las defigualdades del un lado entrantes, correfponden 4 las del otro lads 
falientes, como fi aquella altura fe hubiefe abierro exprefamente, con fus buo 
eltas y tortuofidades, para dazle tranfito 4 los aguas por entre los dos mut allone- 
que la forman ; fiendo tal fa igualdad, que llegafen 4 juntarle fe encentarlan 
uno con otro fin dexar hueco.’ Not. Amer. II, §. re. Don Ulloa inclines to the 
opinion, that this channel has been effected by the wearing of the yw which 
runs through it, rather than that the mountains fhould have been broken op- 


ms ope an worn by her nine yf Wa- 
en by anyconvulfions of nature. But jf it had beca worn vy the running \ a 
c 









SIR, 


HE following letter, faid to 

be written by M. De Voltaire, 
having fallen into my hands when in 
France, fome years fince, I fend it 
to you, that if you fhould not have 
feen it in any European publication, 
or fhould think it deferving a place 
in your Magazine, it may be fub- 
mitted to the public through that 
channel. It carries with it too ma- 
ny marks of authenticity for me to 
doubt its flowing from thet author’s 
pen—if you fhould be of a contrary 
opinion, it will, no doubt, be rejeé- 
ed. Itis prefaced by the following 
account. 

A Jew, refiding at Geneva, being 
informed by his clerk, that they had 
{eized fome of his goods at the cuf- 
tom houfe at Lyons, and recollect- 
ing that he had been ferviceable to 
Mr. De Voltaire upon fomeeccafion, 
waited upon him. Mr. De Voltaire 
recalling to mind the fervice he had 
derived from the Jew, gave him the 
following letter, adding that he with- 
ed it might prove more ferviceable 
to him, than he had reafon to expe. 

Mr. De Voltaire’s letter to the 
intendant at Lyons. 

«© Bleffed be the Old Teftament, 
that procures me, Sir, the opportu- 
nity of affuring you, that of all thofe 

















Gogghty 
To the EDITOR of the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINT, . 


who claim the honor, no one is more 
devoted to you than myfelf, 

** A defcendant of Jacob, an ho. 
neft dealer in caft clothes, as are ail 
his brethren, in expeétation of the 
coming of the Meffiah, awaits here 
your protection, of which he ftands 
more in need at prefent. 

* The followers of the firft trade 
of St. Matthew, who fearch the Jews 
as well as Chrillians at the gates of 
your city, have feized, I know not 
what, in the breeches of a pagan If. 
raclite, belonging to thecircumeifed, 
who will have the honour of humbly 
handing to you thefe lines, My 
wifhes unite with his—I have only 
feen you at Paris, as Mofes did God, 
I fhall be delighted to fee you face 
to face, if the word face can be ap- 
plied to me. Referve, if you pleale, 

your favours for your old friend, 
who loves you with that tender but 
chafte affeGtion, which the religious 
Solomon had for his three hundred 
Shumanites.” 

The intendant embarraffed upon 
the receipt of this letter, determined 
to forward it to Mr. De St. Floren- 
tine, who returned it to him, with 
order to reftore the goods to the 
Jews, for the author’s fake as well 
as for the originality of his letter. 


-__—_—— 





—— 





ter, would not the rocks which form the fides, have been worn plane ? or if, meet- 
ing in fome parts with veins of harder ftone, the water had left prominences on 
the other fide alfo? Yet Don Ulloa tells us, that on the other fide there are always 
correfponding cavities, and that thefe tally with the prominences fo perfectly, that, 
were the two fides to come together, they would fit in: all their: indentures, 
without leaving any void. 1 think that this does not refemble the effect of run- 


ning warer, but looks rather as if the two fides had parted afunder. ‘The fide 
of the break, over which is the natural bridge of Virginia, confifting of a veiny 
rock Ww hich vields to time, the correfpondence between the fahent and re-enter- 
ing inequalities, if it exifted at all, has now difappeared. This break has the 
adyantage of the one defcribed by Don Ulloa in its fineft circamftance ; m0 por 
ton in that intiance having held together, during the feparation of the other 
parts, fe as to form abridge over the abyfs. a 
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ITTY WELLS. was 

the daughter of an honett 
ir, who lived in a low ftation in 
the village of Eltham, in Kent, a- 
bout eight miles from London, 
Soon after her birth, her mother 
was engaged as houfekeeper in a 
tleman’s family in Yorkfhire, to 
which fhe removed, leaving her 
young daughter to the care of her 
father, who remainedin their na- 
tive place. The father, like moft 
others of the fame rank in life, 
thought nothing of his daughter’s 
education : he provided for her the 
fame decent maintainance that he 
had for himfelf, and by his daily la- 
bour, made them both comforta- 
ble, at leaft, if not luxurious. A- 
bout two years after the eftablifh- 
ment of her mother in this northern 
family, fhe fent for her daughter, 
then about fix years of age. She 
was fent down to her in the wag- 
gon, and the mother received her 
into her bofom. with all the tranf- 
ports of unbounded affection. The 
two old people had been very hap- 
py when together, and they were 
not miferable when they parted. 
The hufband faid that his wife had 
frange megrims now and then, 
which he did not knew how to de- 
{cribe ; but which very near ap- 
proached, in his opinion, to infa- 
nity. Shealfo had her flory, and 
faid he was a dull, morofe, plodding 
man, with only the vulgar qualities 
of honefty and induftry to recom, 


mend him. In fhort, he was a fim- 


ple, plain labourer—and fhe inhe- 
rited a family obliquity—a whirli- 
gig in the brain, as Mr. Charles 

urner calls it, which hurried her 
eccafionally inte whimfical excefles, 
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When they parted, therefore, there 
were no violent eonvulfions of grief, 
and during their abfence, they fel- 
dom or ever correfponded ; they 
were very well fatistied if they ueard 
once or twice in a year that they 
were both alive and well; and he 
was quite happy when his old wife 
fent him up by the waggon a piece 
of hung beef or a tongue, to relith 
his beer, and prove, that fhe had 
not forgot him, 

Tue good woman’s diftemper 
was very much fed by what is cal- 
led the fun and the humbug of the 
large family in which the lived, 
There is a fpirit of wanton wicked 
nefsalive and aétive in the breatts of 
a certain defcription of people, 
which urges them to mifchiefs of 
humour, as they are called, but 
whichare really productive of fevere 
calamities. ‘he lazy domeltics of 
large families are more than others 
tinctured with this vice—Pam- 
pered and diffipated, acquainted 
with all the follies of the times, by 
the luxury of a winter refidence in 
town, they play a thoufand antic 
tricks for the fake of jollity, as they 

ractice a thoufand debaucheries 
for the fake of enjoyment. If there 
is any ancient domettic, whofe fide- 
lity hath given him a fort of inhe- 
ritance in the houfhold, with all the 
firaple honefty of a countryman, 
who. never emigrated adozen miles 
from the cottage in which he was 
born ; he is fure of being made the 
butt for the ridicule of the trim 
footman, and the pert chamber- 
maid—an old maid is chafed from 
every corner to which fhe retreats, 
and is found to take refuge, at laft, 
either in the out-houles among 
brutes, 
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brutes, more human than thofe 
from which fhe has retired, or to 
fome unfortunate filter, driven, like 
herfelf, from the abodes of men. 
A gentleman by which appellation 
every one is called, who has not 
had the good fortune, like them- 
felves to fit in the one fhilling galle- 
ry, and affift, by roaring and bel- 
lowing, at the damnation of a new 
play—a gentleman is condemned to 
fuffer all, that empty pride and lit- 
tle cunning can inflict. In fhort, 
the manners of a great man’s hall 
are tainted with follies more difgutt- 
ing, even thanthofe of his draw- 
ing-room—in the one, my lord and 
my lady—and my lord and my la- 
dy’s' friends are politely complai- 
fant, and cheat one another out of 
their money, or whifper one ano- 
ther out of their reputation, with 
the mofl courteous and civil beha- 
viour that can be imagined. In 
the other, there is a conftant feries 
of ill natured offices, by which they 
vex, torment, fcratch, and pelt 
one another, with the beft difpofi- 
tionsin the world, or rather with 
difpofitions towards one another 
neither good nor bad. 

In fuch a family it was that the 
mother of Kitty Wells refided as 
houfekeeper. By flow degrees, 
they difcovered her mind was dif- 
ordered with an irregular and un- 
fortunate addition to gentility— 
fhe was conftantly fancying herfelf 
the defcendant of fome great fami- 
ly—her mind was fo fuperior to 
her ftation, her views were fo high, 
and her propenfities{o different from 
the vulgar. This was but an odd 
right on which to ‘found her claim 
to gentility. But how many peo- 
ple are {een pretending to birth and 
rank with no better pretenfions ? 
how many miferatile beings do we 
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fee rejecting every kindly offer that 
is made to affitt them, becaufe the 

are, or fancy themfelves to be tog 
much of gentlemen for the drudee. 
ry of bufinefs ?—and for the honor 
of their families, they will rather 
ftarve as gentlemen, than fub mit 
to live as citizens, on the comforts 
of their induftry. The maiden- 
name of Kitty Wells’s mother was 
Howe ; the family in which the re- 
fided, lived in the neighbourhood 
of Caftle Howard, the beautiful 
feat of the young Earl of Carlifle, 
One of the loweft of the fervants, 
to whom Mrs. Wells would never 
condefcend to fpeak, * Becaufe it 
“would arrogate from the indigna- 
“tion of her rank, to hold averfion 
*‘ with fuch infernal fillies,” had a 
good deal of archnefs in his mind ; 
and being inftigated by the haughty 
deportment of the houfekeeper, as 
well as by his natural Jove of hum- 
bug, he came home one evening 
from a route, given by the butler 
of Caftle Howard, witha moft im- 
portant face. He looked with all 
the gravity of a man who labours 
under the preffure of a weighty 
fecret—his natural levity was gone 
—he was filent and circumfped, 
and everas Mrs. Wells paffed him 
with her uplifted creft, he would 
lay his hand upon his breaft, and 
make her a low bow, without da- 
ring tolift his eyes from the ground, 
The fervantsftared—the houfekeep- 
er was gratified—and, in the courfe 
of half an hour, whifked into the 
hall fix or feven times, to receive 
the reverence of Robin—upon all 
which occafions he ftarted from his 
feat and repeated his bow. Jt was 
in vain for the fervants to enquire 
the caufe of this extraordinary con- 





du& he preferved his gravity, 
his filence, and his fecret. The 
moruing 









morning came, and Robin was {till 
as troubled in his mind, and as fub- 
mifive to Mrs. Wells. After car- 
rying on this gloomy farce for fome 
days, and winding up to the utmoit 
pitch the curiofity of the whole fa- 
mily, he fuffered himfelf to be pre- 
vailed on by one of the dairy maids, 
atalkative girl, with whom he had 
an intrigue, to declare the whole of 
the myftery. After extorting from 
her a folemn promife of fecrecy, 
which he very well knew fhe would 
without folemnity break, he told her 
a wonderful {tory of an apparition 
that had appeared to him on the 
night of the route. ‘* In coming, 
fays he, from the eaftle, down the 
long avenue, which is fhaded with 
ems, I was not altogether at my 
eale, for you know there was always 
aftorythat a ghoft has been feen 
wandering about the walls of the 
caltle—it was twelve o’clock, and 
the night was difmally dark ; there 
was not a fingle flar in all the hea- 
vens, and there was no moon. I 
whiftled to keep myfelf from think- 
ing—but it would not do—my hair 
fomehow was unfettled—it felt as if 
it were briftling on my head—and I 
was conitantly turning my eyes, by 
eompulfion, from one fide to another, 
attracted by the fuppofition of aglar- 
ing head, or of a bloody hand. Juft as 
I came to the pigeon-houfe, and was 
in all this confufion, I heard a flut- 
ter of fomething behind me, I ftart- 
ed, flood ftill, fhook, and ftared, but 
faw nothing. Well, I collected my- 
felf as well as I could, believed it 
was only a pigeon ; and I crept a- 
way from the place ; I had not gone 
ahundred yards, aad juft as I had 
made up my mind to believe that it 
was a pigeon, I was {topped of a 
fudden by fome invifible power. It 
fame over me all at once, juit like 

night-mare ; but fome-how | 
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was not fo terrified as before, or ra- 
ther 1 was petrified, and was not 
able to feel atall. * Robin,” faid 
a voice, that came from I know not 
what: ‘¢ Lord have mercy upon 
me!” faid I. * Robin don’t be a- 
fraid,” faid the voice. ** Our fa- 
ther which art in heaven !”? faid I. 
—** Don’t be afraid, Robin,”’ it re- 
peated, ** lam only a ghoft, and I 
have wandered up and down this ave- 
nue, and round the caftle for this 
hundred years and more. J am the 
ghoit of Charles Howard, the un- 
happy Charles Howard, who was 
{aid to have died an infant ; but who 
was really expofed and faved by ac- 
cident. 1 was carried to Manchef- 
ter, and brought upby the name of 
Howe, to the mean employment of 
a weaver, although I was the fon of 
Caftle Howard, and Mrs. Wells, 
Robin, your houfe-keeper, is my 
grand-daughter. Oh! thatthe grand- 
daughter of Caftle Howard fhould 
be reduced to the {tation of a menial 
fervant, and that too under the ve- 
ry walls of her own feat! go, there- 
fore, Robin, and contrive to make 
her leave a place where fhe cannot 
continue without degrading her an- 
ceftors. Robin, I fhall never be 
happy ’till my grand-child leaves 
this {pot. Ifthe muit be a fervant, 
let it not be upon my own haunts, 
for I dare not leave them.” ‘This 
was the fecret with which Robin 
was fo full, he told it with great 
art, for he had an archnefs, accom- 
panied with an eafy cunning addrefs, 
which he had acquited by living with 
a young barrifter of the Middle Teme 
ple. Juft as he had imagined, the 
ftory was told, improved, heighten- 
ed, and inflated toa pitch of terri- 
fic wonder in lefs than four hours. 
The fame night at an hour the molt 
favourable to fuperftition and cre- 
dulity, the ftory was communicated 
*Uu to 
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to the perfon whom it was intended 
to delude: where the heart was pre- 
difpofed to favour the deception ; 
the conqueit was very eafy. Poor 
Mrs. Wells, who was but too fan- 
ciful before, became, in a great de- 
gree, frantic with the tale, fhe flept 
none that night, in the morning fhe 
fought for Robin, there was a for- 
mal ceremony inthis interview, they 
were locked up in her room, and he 
told her the ftory twenty times over, 
with the fame inflexible mutfcles, 
and without altering a fyllable of 
the ghoft’s narrative. During all 
this time the other fervants were 
watching at the door, liftening, and 
anxious to catch a glimpfe of the 
fcene tranfacting within. Mrs. 


Well’s was fo infatuated with the 
ftory, that in’ an half an_ hour fhe 
came out perfectly ridiculous, dref- 
fed out, and bedizened with a pro- 
fulion of taudry ornaments, in which 


the yellow was paramount, becaufe 
the yellow was the livery of How- 
ard. The fervants now perceived 
the humbug, Robin was extolled, 
careflec, and, for mere joy, the but- 
ler opened the bett bin in the cellar, 
and treated the whole family with 
bumpers, to the health of Robin, 
and “ his new-created lady Mary 
Howard,” nay, inthe cpennefs of 
his heart, he treated his matter at 
dinner with a bottle of that wine 
which he had referved for his own 
drinking. ‘They entered into a con- 
{piracy to further the plot, and Ro- 
bin was fent over to engage the fer- 
vants of the caftle in the fcheme. A- 
Jas! there was not much need for pre- 
paration, the poor woman’s own tem- 
per fought morethan half the battle. 
She determined that very night, to 
have an interview with her great an- 
ceftor, to make his mind eafy, and 
alfo to gratify herfelf with a fight 
or converiation, or, perhaps, the faid, 
“* who knows (and the was enrap- 


Hiflory of Kitty Wells. 


tured with the thought) but the 
gentleman ghoftice may have fami. 
liar fecrets to inclofe, or may tell 
where familiar treafures lie burs 
roughed.” In order to prepare her. 
felf ina becoming manner, for the 
honorable and affeéting feene, the 
dreffed herfelf a'l in white ; and flip. 
ped out unperceived, between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, making the bet 
of her way to the dreary avenue de- 
{cribed by Robin, fhe fauntered up 
and down this place, without any 
palpitations, but making many pi« 
ous orifons to the manes of her wan- 
dering forefather. Robin had {pent 
the evening with loud merriment at 
the caftle, his invention had been 
wonderfully praifed, and after laugh- 
ing and drinking, and contriving 
many {flratagems for furtherance of 
their plot, he heard the old clock 
{trike the midnight hour. Robin 
fet off in high glee, but as he ap- 
proached the dark avenue, Robin 
could not help thinking of what he 
had done ; there is a feeling in the 
mind, which, in a dark and folitary 
feene, cannot brook the {porting 
with ferious things. 

« At night an atheitt half be- 

lieves a God.” 

As truly and emphatically might 
it be faid, that the itout man whois 
fo ingenious as to contrive {tories 0 
apparitions when fitting in a large 
company round the fire-fide, feels a 
little compunétion, as well as palpi- 
tation, when he comes to refieét, m 
the cloomsof folitude, om the Spor- 
tability of his imagination; at lea 
it happened fo with Robin. He be» 
gan to think there was infolence 1” 
his condu@, what had he to do with 
the myfteries of the grave? Heaven 
would not fuffer the -fecrets of its 
prifon-houfe to. be profaned : thefe 
werehis thoughts as he approael 
the pigeon-houtle. 

[To be continued.) 
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PAULUS a MONODY. 


To the Memory of a Frienp, loft in his paf- 
fage to America, in the year 1775. 


Ndeir vivewmla fperanzaé morta, PETRARCH, 


PON a fea-girt rock, Eugenius ftood, 
And view'd with ftedfaft eye the rolling 
flood ; 

And {till, in ev’ry paffing wave, 

He fought his Paulus” wat’ry grave : 

And fancy oft the corfe defery*d, 

Wound in his bill’ wy fhroud, and floating with 
the tide. 


But far on Atalanta’s dreary coaft, 
Beneath a Promontory’s thade, 

The youth by pious hands is laid, 

And vainly doft thou feek thy Paulus loft; 
Todiftant climes, and more inclement {kies, 
The faithlefs veffel yielded up her prize. 

And is he then at reft! 
No longer wand’ring on the wat’ry wafte, 
An uuproteéed corfe! 
The fwain is bleft 
That fhatch'd him from the furges force, 
And hallow’d is the glebe that holds thy clay, 
And bleft the pious youth that fung thy fune- 
ral lay. 


But, ah! thy virtues could he tell, 
Thy firm integrity, above a price, 
Thy warm devotion to the public weal, 
Thy ardent friendfhip, honour nice ; 
Courage with ngorcy ftill allied, 
And modefty, that like a veil did all thy vir- 
tues hide; 
Could he thy innocence declare, 
A grace fo rare 
When link’d with knowledge, that it fhone 
Complete in thee alone. 


Could he, thy love of lib’ral arts proclaim, 
Still guided to the nobleft end; 
Thy country’s birth-rights to defend, 
Not to acquire an empty name. 
For this thou oft haft turn’d th’ hiftoric page, 
For this the Juri(ts’ knotty lore, 
From Alfred’s down to William’s age, 
Encreafing ftill thy mighty ftore, 
A future gift defign'd for Atalanta’s fhore. 


Thine was the tafk her facred rights to guard, 
Her fcatter’d {tates with friendly links to bind : 

The happinefs of millions thy reward— 
Thy monument in ev ry patriot mind. 
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Soon as the tyrant fpoke the word, 
Be flaves, or dread th’ exterminating fword, 
Britannia’s hated ifles you fled, 
And mourn’d her ancient {pivit dead. 
Your native woods you fonght, 
With Spartan virtue fraught ; 
That virtue which can fate defy, 
Prepar’d to nobly live or bravely die. 


Behold the with'd for thore ; 
The tempeft howls and Paulus is no more : 
Whilft many a mercenary hott, 
Securely glides along the haplefS coaft ; 
Whillt fate the German tranfport bends it’s fails, 
And Caledonia’s flaves arrive with profp'rous 
gales. 


Yet fhall thy country’s liberties furvive, 
Yet fhall fhe triumph o’er her daring foe, 
And Paulus too thall live, 
While tyrants fink beneath th’ avenging blow ; 
Short is the gloomy defpot’s fway, 
But freedom’s radiant form fhall never know 
decay. 


Immortal fpirit farewell! thy weeping friend 
This laft fad tribute to thy virtue pays ; 
‘Too true a mourner, juttly to commend, 
And rich in reverence, tho’ poor in praile : 
But Atalanta thall thy worth rehearte, 
When patriot virtue claims her Poet's fong, 
Thy forrowing friends repeat the folemn verle, 
Thy native hills the folemn notes prolong. 
Op SS SS |] “OOO” 
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The BATCHELOR, 
HIL.E fome in lively ftrains relate, 
V ‘The pleafures of the married {late ; 
Shall Batchelors unfung remain, 
A ridicul’d the’ harmilefs train ? 
A fcribbler’s name, I covet not, 
This hour admir’d, the next forgot 5 
And ufelefs, thrown neglected by, 
In dufty heaps his labours hi 
I only wilh, devoid ot pride, 
Whatever fate, 
My fongs await, 
To fing my happy fire-fide. 


‘ yf 2 
No h Ipk fs infant’s hated fyualls, 
r . . ’ 6 
Are ever heard within my walls; 
Nor does 2 fcolding headftrong wite, 


1.4 


Difturb the quiet of my hic. 


























Lord of my houfe, I fit at cafe, 


By cradle’s toys, 
And reftleis boys, 
B Se’cft occupy'd thy fire fide. 


What tho’ I ev’ry day may fee, 
Numbers wealthier far than me, 
lo glitt’ring equipages go, 

Whiie | maft foot it rain or fhow: 
‘lho’ at my table naught be feen, 


Yet (till I am with gold fupply’d, 
‘* Enough to give 

‘© The means to live,” 
To fome who have no firefide. 


"here are, who obftinate and vain, 


And toil to ** yild a rotten pott.” 
See Crito, needy and forlorn, 

in fackcloth curse his bridal morn ; 
Kile? with a tathionable bride, 

He's fore’d to roam, 

Or teiz’d at home, 

And ne'er enjoys his fire fide. 


Let others tell the joys of love, 
J 


A\ froward and expentive wife. 


b’en let me have no wife at all; 
But {till to gentle peace ally’d, 
With fmiles furvey, 
Fach new-born day, 
j And flill enjoy my fire fide. 
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Defcends from hyperborean fkies, 
"lo tell the world the Bible lies, 
See him on green hills north afar, 
Glow like a felf-enkindled ftar ; 


Like Hercules or Beelzebub, 
And grim with metaphytie fcowl, 


As rage or reafon rife or fink, 


Nh ‘t'o thed his blood, or fpill his iuk. 


) mai! is well-haown. 


And fmoke my pipe whene’er I pleafe ; 
Whillt thou dear Jolin, to woman tied, 


But wholefome viands plain and clean, 


Exult in bonds, and hug the chain ; 
Let thefe the fweets of wedlock boaft, 


ut keep me from them, powers above ! 
Vreferve me from that plague of life, 


Rut left my choice thould wrongly fall, 


The APOSTATE APOSTLE, 


t ©! A---n fcap’d from Britith jails, 
His tuthes broke by biting nails ;* 


Prepar'd (with mob colleéting chub, 
With quill yet warm from wing of ow)) 


eee 


al----"s account of bis lising off a len-peany 
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Behold infpir’d, from Vermont dens 

The feer of antichriftafcends; : _* 
‘Yo feed new mobs with hell-born manna 

In Gentile bands of Sufquehanna : : 
And teach the Pennfylvania Quaker 

High blafphemies againft his maker, 
Behold him move ye ftaunch divines ! 

His tall head through the ruftling pines. 
Like Milton’s Satan from his den, ; 
He treads once more the haunts of men. 
All front he feems, like wall of brafs, 

And brays tremend’ous as an af; 

One hand is clench’d to batter nofes, 
While t’other ferawls ’gainft Paul and Mofs. 
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An ELEGY, 
On the Death of anInvanrt, 


Ho. tranfient is each fublunary joy, 

How infufficient ev’ry human truft! 
The Doétor’s tkill can’t fave the fav’rite boy, 

Nor ftop his mixing with the common duft. 


Yes, Ricuarp’s gone! th’ fineft, fweetelt 
child, 
His mother’s darling, and his father’s boat— 
‘The world’s great wonder--fpotlefs--undefil’ d, 
But oh, alas! the precious jewel’s loft! 


Did I fay loft? No, I might better fay, 
He’s far, far happier than he was before; 

Hie now can dwell, where facred angels flay, 
And think of forrsw, and of pain no more. 


Reft, blefled fhade! thy juftly envied urn, 
The profpeét of thy everlafling peace, 
Might make the fondeft parent ceafe to 
mourn, 
And bid the ftream of forrow—calmly ceafe. 


PHILANDER. 
0 <2 SS & 0” 


On hearing the Bell, announcing the Death 
of Mrs. Marcaret Reep, confortof the 
Hon. Bowes Reep, Efq. Mayor of the 
city of Burlington. 


ARK! the’s gone! that bell, proclaims 
: her dead ; 
Reed’ s fpotlefs foul, up to her God hath fled. 
Attending angels guard their heav'nly gueft, | 
Where joys confummate wait her mong 
blett ; ate 
All that was excellent in Reed conjoin d, 
To form the treafures of a noble mind; 
Confpicuous virtues fhone in her confett, 
A wife, a parent, anda friend the belt. 


Burlington, December 26, 1736, avail 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON Be... 8 Be Te 
ONG fince has Spring, difrob’d of all its 
bloom, 


Refign’d its reign to Summer's fervent pow’r ; 
And Autumn too, for Winter's fullen gloom 
Exchang’d the treafures of his golden {tore. 


The fpreading boughs, that oft in feeming pride 
O’ercharged with fruits, in yellow luftre glow ; 

Thofe branches Autumn bountiful fupply’d, 
Now droop beneath th’ incumbent weight of 


fnow. 


An awful filence reigns thro’ ev’ry grove ; 
Flown are the little tenants of the thade, 

In milder climes to carrol notes of love, 
Where Winter’s horrors never can pervade. 


But the fame pow’r that urg’d their timely 
flight, 
Shall foon recall them to their wonted fprays, 
When venal fun’s diffufe propitious light, 
Reftoring beauty by its genial rays. 


The lofty hills with tow’ring forefts crown'd, 
Shall wave their leafy banners o’er the vales, 

And caft a grateful fhade on all around, 
Inhaling fragrance from the weflern gales. 


On the wide plains, in richeft verdure gay, 
See the proud fteedsin various courfes bound ; 

The lowing herds in aukward gambols play, 
And lambkins fport their fnowy dams around, 


Re-animated ocean, earth and air, 
Shall feel the life invigorating hand ; 
All nature {mile, ‘*but ah! thefe ftrains 
forbear ; 
“ Here fix thy theme, here take th’ impor- 
tant {tand.” 





Wifdom exclaims—* from this exalted view 
** Survey the boundleds field of human life, 
“Thence learn the bad to fhun, the good 
purfue, 
Embrace fweet peace and banifh mortal {trife.”” 


Whence, but from wild ambition’s giddy aim, 
Springs the dire fource of more than half 
our woes? 
We mount enraptur’d on the wings of fame, 
Rife our true joys, and never find repofe. 


How vain, O! man, thy uncontroul’d defire, 
To deck fraii duft, in pride’s profufe array 5 
€w moments pa(t ere thou thyielf expire, 

And leave this iifelefs gaudy lump of clay. 
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‘The leafy foreft, and the verdant plain, 
‘Tho’ Winter’s ravage proftrate all their bloom ; | 
When Spring returns, will ev’ry charm regain, 
And rife more lovely from the vanquith’d | 
tomb. 







Not fo, O! man, thy irrefiftlefs fate! 
When the rude ftorms of hoary age affail | 

Thy tott'ring frame, no fpring in youth elate, | 
Shalle’re recall thee from Death’s filent vale. f 







Then what is life ? what its important end? 
But the probation of the human heart; 

Rife child of duft, to wifdlom’s call attend, 
Watch all her ways, how plain, devoid of art: 








Confult right reafon, to direét thy courfe ; 
Weigh all her counfels with a due regard, 

Give this known truth its energetic force, 
‘That ‘* virtue always has a fure reward.” 







Thus, as time wafts us in his fwift career, 
Still verging nearer life’s remotett goal, 

Unipotted innocence fhall guard the rear, 
And future happinefs exalt the foul. 







Revife, refolve, embrace the prefent means, 
While heav'n indulgent lengthens out the day, 

"}’ infure admiffion to thote glorious iceneés ; 
Where bliis unbounded reizas without allay 






Isthere nofpotlefs pleafure here below, 
No blametefs joy unfullied with a ftain ? 

To banith care, to foothe the pangs of woe, 
And grant a refpite from the galing chain. 






Ycs—facred friendthip! thine’s the gracious 
pow’r, 
(Thou fair defcendant of the radiant fkies) 5 
To thed thofe bounties in a genial fhower, 
Bid focial blifs and confidence arife. 







Early experienced and fupremely bleis’d, 

In the rich treafures of thy ample ftore; 
Led by thy genius, by thyfclf carefs’d, 

I more adinir’d thee, as I kuew thee more: 








Not unmolefted is thy glorious reign, 
Num’rous and pow’rful fues infeft thee 
round ; . 
Flatt’ry and falfehood, with their furvile train, 
And fordid int’reft, oft infli€@ a wound. 









A conftant vot’ry, witha heart fincere, ~_ 
I'll {till adore thee, and refound thy praife ; 

Invoke thy prefence and thy name revere, 
Till lite’s lait fun defcend andtermunate my 


days. 
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The NEST. 
S in the glowing noon of day,’ 





























Beneath the breezy pines I lay, 
Lull’d by their murm’ring found : 














A little neft aloft I fpied, 
Of feathers white as fnow, 




















Faft to the topmoft bough. 














And found a beauteous pair— 














‘Together neftling there. 











Delia, my captive, /ove detains 
In Hymen’s filken clue; 














An off’ ring fit for for you. 
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A FaBtLeE. 



































HW Of thofe, that mount aloft in air ; 














To fight for freedom or for fame. 




















In hoftile ranks dctermin’d ftood, 




















Nor would for this or tbat declare : 
Waiting tll conqueft fhould decide, 























MY cpending on his doubtful form, 


























‘The birds, in fierce aflault, ’tis faid, 
BA mongtt the foe fuch havoc made ; 



































Amongtt your bold aipiring race ; 
Vith leathern wings I fkim the air, 
= ' ag ne are ; 

eA nd am a bid, tho’ clad in hair, 
























To MYRTILLA. 


Stretch’d carelefs on the ground ; 


With ftrong, tho’ flender, cordage ticd 


With eager joy, I {ciz’d the prize, 


Love, yet unfledg’d, with friendhhip lies, 


Friendjbip, Myrtilla, yet remains 


The BIRDS, the BEASTS andthe BAT, 


Written during the war in 1778, 


| | ) W AR broke out in former days, 
i A If allistrue, that op fays; 

Between the dirds, that haunt the grove, 

® And dcafs, that wild in forefts rove : 

F Of fowl, that fwim in waters clear, 


From ev'ry tribe, vaft numbers came, 


The beafts from dens and caverns deep, 
From valleys low and mountains ftcep; 


And dreadful hewliugs thook the wood. 


The bat, half bird—half beaft, was there, 


Which was the ftrongeft, fafett fide ; 

Ma To fereen him from the impending ftorm. 
With tharpen’d beaks, and talons long, 
With horney fpurs and pinions ftrong, 

Bi hat panic-{truck—the beafts retreat 
WogA\ maz’ d—and vidt’ry feem'd compleat. 
Tiy obfervant bat, with fqueaking tone, 


iC yies—** bravo, birds, the day’s our own ; 
‘| . , . 
Fer know, I’m proud to claim a place 
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But now, the beafts, afham’d of fli 
With rallied force, renew the fight ; 


ght, 


With threatning teeth, uplifted Paws 
Projecting horns and fpreading claws: , 
Enrag’d advance—puth on the fray . 

And claim the honours of the day. 


The bat, ftill hov’ring to and fro 
Obferv’d how things were like to 0: 
Concludes thofe beft, who beft can fight 
«ind thinks the ftrongeft party right, F 
** Puth on,” he cries, ** our’s is the da 
We'll chafe thefe rebel birds away, . 
And reign fupreme—for who but we 
Of earth and air the lords hhould be. 
That I'm a beaft, I can make make out 
By reafons ftrong, beyond a doubt.— 
With teeth and fur—’twould be abfurd 
To calla thing, like me, a dird: : 
Each fon and daughter of my houfe, 

Is ftil’d, at leait, a flying moufe.” 


Always uncertain is the fate 
Of war, and enterprizes great ; 
The beafts, exulting, puth’d too far 
‘Their late advantage in the war: 
Sure of fuccefs, infult the foe, 
Defpife their ftrength, and carelefs grow, 
The birds, not vanquifh’d, but difmay'd, 
Colleé their force, new pow'rs difplay’d; 
Their chief, the eagle leads them on, 
Aedwith freth rage the war’s begun, 
Now, in their turn, the beafts mutt yield 
The bloody laurels of the field; 
Routed, they fly, difperfe, divide, 
And in their native caverns hide. 


Once more, the bat, with courtly voice 
** Hail, noble birds ; much I rejoice 
In your fuccets—and come to claim, 
My fhare of conqueft, and of fame.” 
‘* Hence, traitor, hence!” the eagle cries, 
“« The birds thy dubious form defpife ; 
No more—as you juft vengeance fear, 
Amongtt our honour’d ranks appear.” 


The bat difown’d, in fome old hed, 
Now fecks to hide his exil’d head; 
Nor dares his leathern wings difplay, 
From rifing morn to fetting day. 
In dark retreats, he thuns the light, 
‘To aide his mongrel form from fight. ' 


16> SSS @ 0-4" 
EPIGRAM. 


Says Jack to Tom, you're a rogue and a 
cheat ; 
Says ‘Tom to Jack, you're a re cal compleat. 
Quoth Richard, the truth of tae proverb I fee, 


‘lhat two of atrade can neve. agree. . 
INTE L- 
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fufpended for fome mieates fo that the 
fucce{s of the attempt was doubtful; but 
as foon as the effeét of this mifchief was 
difcovered, and that the fprings were dif 


LONDON, Dec. 28. 


E learn from Conftantinople, that 
the Divan offers to join Ruffia, 


England and France, again{t all the Bar- 
bary ftates, in order to prevent the further 
pbberies of thefe pirates: and as the 
Porte does not expect any thing but peace 
with the Ruffians, they are, therefore, 
the more anxious to devife fome plan to 

teét commerce from the depredations 
af thefe freebooters. 

A letter from Gibraltar, via Spain, dated 
December 7, fays, ** ‘The Algerines are 
about to break with all the Europeans : 
the Spaniards, with whom they have late- 
ly concluded a truce, not excepted. The 
Race-Horfe floop is lately returned from 
that port, where they were fitting rr hips, 
from 42 to 18 guns, which, with what vellels 
they have at fea, make their navy very 
formidable. ‘The French are fitting at 
Tovlon a fhip of 50 guns, and 5 very ftout 
frigates, te proteét their trade. The 
Dutch have only two men of war in the 
Mediterranean. 

A letter from Teneriffe, dated Nov. 
16, fays, The volcano at the top of the 
mountain in the ifland of St. Magdalena, 
wlgariy called the Pike of ‘Teneriffe, 
from which there has been no mate- 
tial eruption fora long feries of years, 
burft out very fuddenly on the morning of 
the tenth, with a black finoke, which 
was fucceeded by lava, and the cafting 
up of hot ftones, fome of which fell on 
board the thipping and caufed great alarm. 
It has fince leflened, but the flame is pro- 
digious. 

On the 23d and 24th of laft month, 
an experiment was made at Compiegne, 
in preferce of the vifcount Laval, the 
Principal perfons of the town, and almoft 
all the inhabitants, of amachine invented 
by Mr. L’Abbé de Menth, which was 
univerfally applauded. ‘The artift fixed 
his machine to a boat of two hundred feet 
in length, which it was able to pull, though 
fullladen, without the affiftance of a fin- 
glehorfe, againft the ftream of the river 
Oyfe, with greater fwiftnefs than could 
ave been made with fixteen horfes. But 

¢ labourers and other interefted per- 

s in order to make the enterprife fail, 
threw fand and ftones between the wheels, 
which being clogged, their motion was 


engaged, the mechanifm fhewed itfelf ca- 
pable of performing what was expected, 
and of crowning the indefatigable inven- 
tor with honour. M. L’Abbé de Menth 
is to repeat this experiment in prefence of 
the king, at whatever time and place his 
majeity thall appoint for that purpotes 
SHAKESPEAR! 

This ornament of nature, and boaft 
of England, will thortly receive fach marks 
of eftimation and honors from this coun- 
try, as never yet attended any poet of a 
modern age. 

A defign is on foot to prefent to the 
public a new edition of Shakefpear, upon 
a fcale that has never yet attended any 
publication. Itis to be of a large folio 
fize, on fuperfine paper; each play. is to 
contain two plates, engraved by the firit 
arti(ts of the age, from the defigns of our 
mo(t approved hiftoricai painters. Col. 
Ham lion is faid to take the lead in bringing 
forward this work ; to whofe name may 
be united thofe of Sir Jolhua Reynolds, 
Mr. Hayley, Mr. Malone, and Mr, Ste- 
vens. <A iubicription is to be opened for 
this work, which will be publifhed in 
numbers ; every number, we learn, is to 
contain two plays, and four engravings, 
for which five guineas are to be paid : and, 
as the work will extend to twenty num- 
bers, it will coft each fubicriber, when 
complete, one hundred guineas. 

The molt eminent painters of England 
will be engaged in the dehgn; twoof the 
moft {triking fcenes of each play are to 
be fele@ed, and treated on a feale that 
will admit the figures being as large as 
life. 
The artifts already confulted, are, be- 
fides Sir Jothua Reynolds, Mr. Wett, Mr. 
Copley, and Mr. Romney. The pencil 
of Mr. Gainefborough isalfo to be enga- 
ged, for who like him has a fowl poffetied 
of the fineft energies of poetry! Thofe 
young artilts, who have attached them~ 
felvesto the hiftorical, and given proois 
of genius and taite, will likewile be appli- 
ed to. ‘The expence attending the necef~ 
fary paintings, is to be defrayed out of 
the {nb{cription moacy : the engraving of 
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the fubjeéts are tobe paid for fiom the 
fame fund. 

Alderman Boydell will take an aétive 
part in this undertaking: and among 
ether circumttances it is intimated, that 
a public building is to be ereéted, at the 
expence of the city of London, where 
the pictures painted for this work will be 
depofited, with portraits of Shakefpear, 
Garrick, Johnion, and other diflinguilacd 
commentators on that divine poet. 

> ——> SD SD -<p- 

New-London Feb. 9, A letter from a 
gentleman in Berkthire county, common- 
wealth of Maflachufetts, dated Decem- 
ber 9, 1786, fays, ** On the 5th of Odto- 
ber we had a moft extraordinary ftorm of 
wind and rain, which raifed the rivers to 
a height fcarely ever known before; the 
mills and bridges in many towns are al- 
moft all damaged or gone, and the de- 
firuétion of hay and corn in the meadows 
is very confiderable. On the 6th day, in 
the morning, there was a noife, fome- 
thing like an earthquake, heard in Man- 
chefter, flate of Vermont; when on a 
fudden a flood ruthed from the welt moun- 
tain, in a fyrpriang manner, it began 
near the top of the mountain, and ran 
with fuch violence in a breadth of about 
26 rods wide, that it was judged, where 
the mountain was as fteep as the roof of 
zx common houfe, the water ran near ten 
feet deep, throwing the timber into vaft 
heaps, and wafhing out rocks of many 
tons weight; and tearing the ground near 
thirty feet deep, carrying down large 
quantities of red paint, with which the 
mountain abounds, forming in the mea- 
dows and fireams below, an appearance 
like a fea of blood. 

New York, Aferch §. Arrived at Swan- 
fey, a few days fince, the thip Union, 
Morril Baker, matter, in 14 days from 
Cape-Francois. ‘This fhip was fitted out 

by the enthufattic fraternity of shakers, 
fora voyage to the New Jerufalem; but 
the captain knowing that there was a prof= 
pect of making a better voyage in ano- 
ther path, perfuaded the concerned to 
confent that he fhould make a deviation, 
and firit try a voyage to the Welt-Indies, 
and back, which has beew performed with 
tolerable fuccefs. 

Authentic information from Canada. 

By a gentleman who came paflenger in 
the northern ftage from Montreal, we 
learn, that onthe 27th ult. 


‘ Shays, Day 
Wheclerand Parfons, LS ale 


with eizht other 
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rebel officers, their names unk 
ved at Ile aux Noix; and that on the 
28:h they {till remained there, and cons 
verfed with him. ‘This gentleman farther 
fays, that from his own perfonal know. 
ledge,that the real diftref$ of the party, in 
point of finance, obliged Shays to pawn a 
fleigh, &c. to defray their expences to this 
latt retreat from offended juftice. It was 
faid that they inteaded their route to 
Quebec, 

At Fort Edward, our informant adds, 
he fell in with fix others of Shays’s party, 
one of which was a captain, who 
inquired of him, with earnelt folic. 
tation, refpecting Shays; thefe men 
were likewife in a diftreffed fituation. 
This captain feemed zealoufly determined 
to purfue his infernal purpofe of rebellion, 
and faid that they (meaning the body of 
infurgents) intended to return again when the 
leaves put out. 

The gentleman who has favoured us 
with the above particulars, cannot admit 
of the moftdiftant probability, that thefe 
rebels to all law and government will 
receive either proteétion or countenance 
from the governor of Quebec. 

By a letter from a gentieman of cha- 
raéter dated at Kinderhook, the firft in- 
{tant, we are informed, that on the 27th 
of February there was an action at Bats 
rington, between a detachment of Gene» 
ral Lincoln’s army and a party of infur- 
gents, in which four men on each fide 
were killed, and 40, in the whole, wounds 
ed. That a Colonel Hyde, of the ftate 
troops, and a Mr Hamlin of the infor 
gents, were among the former. Fur 
ther particulars of the aétion were not 
known when the letter was written; but 
it was reported at Kinderhook, that 
the ftate troops kept the field, and the 
infurgents, marched off with fome cattle 
and éther plunder which was 1% their 
pefleffion before the adtion. ' 

We are iaformed from good authority, 
that there was another fkirmifh between 
the government troops and a party of 
the infurgents on ‘Ihurfday lait, when 
there were ¢ killed in all, and near 
50 infurgents taken prifoners. 

His excellency Governor Clinton, and 
company, were feen to pals throug 
Poughkeepfie, on Tuefday lait, in good 
health, on their expedition to difcountes 
nance the leaft fricndly treatment to the 
rebels of Mailachufetts by the inhabitants 
of this ftate. 
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On Monday laft the Hon. the legiflature 

td a refolution dire€ting the commif- 
fary of military {teres to have four pieces 
of artillery put in complete order for 
public fervice. : 

March15. Yefterday, in the houfe of 
lembly, Col. Hamilton moved for leave 
tobring ina bill ‘* to authorife the dele- 

of this ftate in Congrefs to accede 
to, ratify and confirm the independence 
ind fovreignty of the people inhabiting 
the diftriét of the country commonly cal- 
led Vermont.” Leave was granted, and 
Colonel Hamilton brought in the bill ac- 
cordingly. 

PHILADELPHIA, Mareb. 

By a letter from Annapolis, we are 
informed of feveral folemn conferences, 
between both houfes of the legiflature of 
that ftate ; deputies have been nomina- 
ted to the grand convention, to be held 
in Philadelphia in May next, from whofe 
wited deliberationsand wifdom, fo much 
dignity and benefit to the confederati- 
o is expected, by every well wither 
to liberty and independence. ‘The fol- 
lowing clanfe is difcriptive of the power 
with which they are invefted.—** It is 
agreed, that the deputies from this ftate, 
otany three or more of them, be author- 
ifed, on behalf of this ftate, to meet fuch 
deputies as may be appointed and au- 
thorifed by the other ftates, to aflemble 
inconvention at Philadelphia, for the 
purpofe of revifing the federal fy{tem, 
and to joa with them in confidering fuch 
iterations, and farther provifions as may 
be neceffary to render the federal confti- 
tation adequate to the exigencies of the 
union, and in reporting fach an aét, for 
the purpofe, to the united {tates in con- 
grefs, as when agreed to by them, and 
duly confirmed by the feveral ftates, will 
tiletuaily provide for the fame. 

We hear from Charlefton, that Gover- 
nor Moultrie, among a variety of fabjects, 
which he recommended to the conlider- 
ation of the legiflature, particulgrly foli- 
ated their attention to that primary ob- 
it of public converfe and expeétation, 
Wz. the convention of delega*es from the 
United States, which is to honour this 
oy with their refidence in May next. 

‘He told them that many matters of 

8 import would demand their delibe- 
Rion and require application to bufinets 

hearts and minds to ferve their 
fouatry. 

“ The appointment of a convention of 


1, . . . ie ae 
Re fate, appeared to him indifpenfabie. 
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«~The principles on which this conven- 
tion was to meet and aét, they would fee 
in the papers before them. From them 
they would be able to judge of the re- 
quilites in their deputation (thould they 
agree to one) and whether to add, to 
alter, or make fimilar aéts to thofe of 
other ftates on the fame occafion.” 

William Few, Abraham Baldwin, Wil- 
liam Pierce, George Walton, (the dele« 
gates in Congrefs for the prefent year,) 
and William Houlton and Nathaniel Pen- 
dleton, efquires, by the ftate of Geor- 
gia, are apjointed deputies to a conven- 
tion, propofed to be held in the city of 
Philadelphia in May next, for the pur- 
pofe of revifing the federal conftitution. 

Vhe following gentlemen are eleéted 
by the flate of South Carolina, as dele- 
gates to mect in federal convention, at 
Philadelphia, in May next, vi. chancel- 
lor Rutledge, hon. Major Butler, Gene- 
ral Pinkney, Col. Henry Laurens, and 
Charles Pinkney, efquires. 

The Hon. Daniel. Huger, and Honor- 
able Pierce Butler, are elected delegates 
to reprefent the above ftate in Congrefs 
till November next. 

On the 24th of February, the legiflature 
of Maflachufetts made choice of the hon, 
Francis Dana, Elbridge Gerry, Natha- 
nicl Gorham, Rufus King and Caleb 
Strong, efquires, as delegates to repre- 
fent that commonwealth, in the conven- 
tion to be held in Philadelphia, on the fe- 
cond Monday in May next, agreeably to 
a refolution of Congrefs of the 2iit Fe- 
bruary, 1787. 

On Saturday laft the Hon, Gen. Af- 
fembly were pleafed to appoint John Arm- 
{trong, jun. Efquire, to reprefent this 
commonwealth in Congrefs for the enfu- 
ing year, in the room of Charles Pettit, 
efquire, whofe time has expired. 

On the third of March, in the houfe 
of Aflembly, Mr. Findley rofe and made 
the following motion. 

Whereas the General Affembly taking 
into confideration, the great inconveni- 
ency and unequal burdens to which the 
major part of the good citizens of this 
commonwealth is fubjedted by the feat 
of government, land-office, treafury of 
the ttate, comptroller-general’s office, and 
rolls office being fixed in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, which is fituated on the eaftern 
extremity of the ftate, at the diftauce of 
near 300 miles from the weffern bounda- 
rv thereof: andalfo, that government's 
1 ht to be initituted for the benef: 
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of the community, which principles ought 
at all times to govern the legitlature of a 
free ftate; in order therefore to remove 
as much as poffible the burdens, incon- 
veniences and difcontents of the people, 
and to leffen the expence of government 
by removing the fame to a more central 
fituation : 

Refolved, that a committee be appoint- 
ted to prepare and bring in a bill to ap- 
point and empower commiffioners to pur- 
chafe materials and therewith to ereét on 
the lot-of land in the town of Harrifburgh, 
the property of this commonwealth, a 
{tate houfe, for the accommodation of the 
fopreme executive council and general 
aflembly in their fevera! trufts, and to ap- 
propriate effeive funds for the completi- 
on of the faid {tate houfe. 

In order to induce the houfe to agree 
tothis refolution, he expatiated on the ad- 
vantages to be derived to the {tate from 
the removal, and fpoke highly in com- 
mendation of that town and the country 
in its vicinity: it abounded with every 
thing, and they could be obtained ata 
lower rate than in this city. Nodangers 


‘ were to be appretended from the rife of 


the Sufquehannah, as the town was ele- 
vated heyond its reach. In coming down 
from Weftmoreland he had taken it in his 
way, arid was altonifhed to fe its increafe, 
and was delighted with its profpeéts: it 
feemed to him the moft proper place to 
combine the interefts of the ftate, which 
the Sufquehannah appeared to divide by 
running a line between the upper and 
lower counties. He had intended to make 
this metion during laft feflions, but thought 
it would be betterto defer it until he could 
advocate it from a perfonal knowledge 
of its propriety. 

A de .iioa was hadon this motion with- 
out debate, and the yeas and nays being 
ealled were as follow: yeas 33—nays 29. 

On Wedneiday evening, the 27th of 
Feb. in the hall of the univerfity, the an- 
nual oration was delivered before the 
American Philofophica) Society, by the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Smith, Vice Prefident 
of the college of New Jerfey, on the cau- 
fes of the diverfity of bgure and complex- 
ion in the human fpecies. ‘The fubjedt 
was managed with uncommon ingenuity 
depth and elegance.<—The fupreme ae 
ecutive council—the magiftrates, clergy 
phyficians, and a very great number of 
the principal people of this city, by fpe- 
cial invitation, were prefent on the oc- 
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cafion. A profound attention, given by 
fo large and venerable an audience and 
the excellent order in which the whale 
bufinefs was couduéted, did honor to the 
fo.iety, and placed in a very refpeétable 
point of view, the general philofophical 
taite of Pennfylvania, 

On the evening of the gth inft. eighteen 
criminals broke out of the gaol in this city, 
They were all condemned to punithment 
at the wheelbarrow, and would, ina few 
days, have been put to that exercife, 
having had their he:ds fhorn, and uni« 
forms prepared for that purpofe. Their 
efcape was effected by their breaking 
through the walls of the apartments in 
which they were confined, and getting 
over the prifon walls.—Several of the 
above villains have fince been taken, but 
not without giving new fpecimens of their 
abilities in the line of their profeffion, as 
they committed feveral robberies within 
thefe few nights paft. 

On Sunday the 4th of Feb. died in 
the 103d year, of his age, Jacob Wifmer, 
a native of Germany. In Queen Ann's 
reizn he emigrated to North-Carolina, 
where he lived ten years: He then came 
and fettled in Bucks county, Pennfylvania, 
where he married his third wife, with whom 
he lived 67 years, and had 170 children, 
grand children, and great grand children: 
His widow is about 84 years old. He 
retained his. fenfes till about two months, 
and could walk out, drefs and undrefs 
himéelf, till about two weeks before he 
died. 

The following is the weight of Mr. 
Hiltzhcimes’s cow, flaughtered by Joha 
Eberhart, and fold on Saturday the 8th 
of Feb. laft at ftall No. 13, =on citys 


The fore quarters 336 
328 654 
The hind quarters 282 
289 57! 
The neat beef ‘ 1225 /b. 
The hide III 
The head and heart 49 
Belly and feet 73 
Fack 35 
‘Tallow 163 
Inteftines not weighed —— 43° 
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METEOROLOGICAL See a A eee 
Made at SPRINGMILL, 13 miles, NNW. of PaitapeLpnra, 40° 9’ N. Month of MARCH, | 
























=| THERMOMETER |BAROMET. DAYS,|WATER 
5 yiaeet ; “1 “ih ppEvaILInG S{Sieiese of 
u 0 e mean height elsigiais RAIN tr — 
S| Farenneir REAMUR . =| 5 5 e 5 and WEATHER 
3 mean degree jdegrés moyens WINDI{s yh % SNOW. 
2 1 ol +s ©} In.pts. 435 B] | | in. pts. + 
I 5 29 6 W ae Fair, flying clouds, high wind, 
- 7 29 II WwW Fair, windy, 
3 7 29 4 6 E Snow, then rain. 
I ' 
+ 7 29 7 changeable 10 II |»now. 
5 2 29 ” full haw. , 
6 2 29 —«Cié«g W Cloudy, little fun. 
7 es 2 e 2 changeable 14 |Snow, fair clouds. 
8 2 5 30 2 ftiil Fair. 
aS 29 9 «9 wsWw 7 15 |Snow, rain, fog. 
8 297 W Fair, clouds, windy. 
5 3 30 6 ftill Fair. 
one 29 FI 3 SE Fair, clouds. 
32 (2 39.66 «CS S W 3 10 {Rain, ftorm. 
8 go 3 S W Fair. 
. F 30 3 S W Fair. 
7 3 ous SE White froft, fair, overcatt. 
37 2 2 30 2 SE Overcatt. 
54 6 10 29 XII changeable Fog, fair. 
67 8 1s 8 29 «88 S56 W a Overc aft, rain, then fair. 
5b 8 a 29. «(C8 SSW 2 2 |Cloudy, rain. 
55 9 10 29 6 7 5S Cloudy. 
*. 9 29 9 SE Fair. 
43 4 5 29 6 4 Ww High wind. 
32 O29 @g N W High wind, fair. 
37% a 30 NW Fair, cold wind. 
45 7 » 3 30 7 SE White froft, fair. 
P:- 3 ey -8 29 +#&II S58 W Fair. 
ee. 2 59 29 ENE 1 x2 |Mift, drialing rain. 
4 29 Overcaft, wet, cold. 
8 3.38 29 «I! : Overcaft, fair, windy, cold. 
c 5 5 29 =#+IC 3 i Over caft, windy. 
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Fair, windy. 
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